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You Can Come Out Now 


If you wince when you see the mailman bringing 
another rejection, why don’t you put our name and 
address next on your submission list? We're old hands 
at correcting chronic rejectionitis. 


For example: Months back, a non-selling writer 
mailed us two prime candidates for the rejection slip 
treadmill—action novels bursting with overwrought 
prose and a thousand errors of style. Yet they had a 
spirit I liked and the author and I both agreed they 
were well worth salvaging. I personally revised them, 
then the author took over their marketing (as we 
allow writers to do who want our revision services but 
do not want to pay us 10% on sale.) 





We have just learned that our client has now sold 
to 16 different markets, is loaded with assignments 
and is getting up to $700.00 per story. Most encourag- 
ing to me, he is now negotiating sale of those two 
paperback novels I edited for him, which first pointed 
out what he was doing wrong and then corrected it. 





In that same period a juvenile science writer came 
to me; as this goes to press we have already received copies of his book; next year 
its sequel will be published. 


A more recent ad-answerer (who paid to get his first book into print) is now 
the proud father of his first unsubsidized book which we sold for him to a leading 
textbook house. 


Just this past week we rang up two more paperback sales in London and the 
first book sale in hard covers for a third writer, in New York. One of the paperbacks 
was the seventh book sale for our writer in three years through our agency. 


Certainly we don't claim all the credit. At the heart of every sale is the writer. 
But our background as writers, editors, agents, critics and publishers undoubtedly 
helps in orienting the writer with a goal in mind. So if you are tired of wasting 
time without results, write us, sending us some of your work. We'll evaluate and 
market it for the same initial fee as soon as it is ready for submission or outline 
revision suggestions if they are needed at no extra cost. 





Typical book sales we’ve made for writers who have answered our ads: Harper & 
Brothers, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, Houghton Mifflin, Crown Publishers, Dodd Mead, 
D. Van Nostrand, Stackpole Publishers, Zondervan House, Ace Books, Thomas Allen 
Ltd., Arcadia House, Jupiter Books, A. S. Barnes, Perennial Press, A. A. Wyn, Conde 
Nast, Dramatic Publishing, Thomas Yoseloff, W. H. Allen, H. J. Kok, J. P. Bachem, 
Digit Books, Herbert Jenkins Ltd., Twayne Publishers, several book clubs, plus TV 
sales and an International Christian Fiction Award ; magazine sales to dozens of general- 
interest, sports, women’s, adventure, juvenile, travel, religious and technical publications. 























FEES: $5.00 per manuscript to 5000 words; $1.00 per 1000 words thereafter. $10.00 
for teleplays $15.00 for books and stage plays of all lengths. These fees cover all 
costs of evaluation and subsequent marketing. 


PROFESSIONALS: Write us about your recent sales for straight commission 
handling. 


(AT ale A ic niatac 

Lambert Wilson Associates 
The Complete Literary Service 

Eight East Tenth Street . New York 3, New York 
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New York or Not? 
Dear Editor: 


Re: “The Writer in New York” (July WD) 

What is Jack Sharkey’s problem? I can easily 
understand his wanting to be a writer, wanting to 
live in New York, but what unique talent is it 
that improves the quality of his manuscripts be- 
cause he submits them personally to the publishing 
houses? There are millions of people who would 
like to know this, I’m sure. I suggest he write a 
book and call it, “How to Not Work, Hobnob 
With Publishers, Type Nine Hours A Day, And 
Live in Fantasy Land.” 

The first thing I believe he should do is look 
further and more carefully into his work and try 
and find why his friends didn’t care for it. The 
second thing is condition himself to the bright, 
likely possibility that he will be a complete and 
utter failure and that he might not “make it,” not 
in a million years. And the third thing I think he 
should do is scurry back to Chicago—sans ticker 
tape parade. 

All in all, I think the article was pretty lousy. 
There is no point in arguing the value of New 
York to a young writer, but at best it can only 
help him see another type or class of people; it 
can never help him say anything better than he 
would have said it on a farm in Iowa. Be reason- 
able, Faulkner did all right in Oxford and Stein- 
beck in Big Sur. 

The point is, not only is direct contact with 
publishers by the obscure unlikely, it is virtually 
impossible. They don’t even get to the front door. 

And so, my advice to you, Mr. Sharkey, is go 
back home to Chicago and write articles for the 
Girl Scout Monthly. 

Dwain TEDFORD 
2355 S. York St. 


Denver, Colorado 


Dear Editor: 
I wish to take issue with “The Writer In New 
York.” I too am a struggling writer in New York. 
I really wish to congratulate Mr. Sharkey for 
having the courage and the nerve to live on $25 a 
week, I also think he’s quite mad, but I’m sure he’s 
quite nice, and I hope he’s successful. What really 
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How to outfox 
typing faux pas... 














use Eaton’s Corrasable Bond 
Typewriter Paper 


You plot for 100 percent readership when 
Corrasable is the leading character in the 
typing story. And here’s why : Corrasable’s 
like-magic surface erases without a trace. 
Typing errors just vanish with the flick 
of a pencil eraser. No telltale smears left 
as evidence of your typing troubles. Result: 
professional MSS., a favorable reading, 
better chances of making a sale. 

Your stationer will demonstrate the 
talents of Corrasable—or send 10¢ and 
get an ample sample—enough for 5,000 
well-chosen words. 


CORRASABLE BOND 


Made only by Eaton 
Erases Without a Trace 


EATON PAPER CORPORATION 
Dept. AC-43—Pittsfield, Massachusetts: 


Here’s my dime. Please send me a 20-sheet sample 
of Corrasable Bond. 


Name 
Street 








State 





Published by the F. & W. Publishing Corp. 35c per copy, 


Entered as second-class matter, April 21, 1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S 

















gets me is his line, and I quote, “A job kind of 
interferes with the writing. I heard that there are 
people who can do it—work and write .. . if I 
type all day, I can’t type all night, too. 

Well, kiddo, some of us are getting old and 
feeble and we can’t bear to wear shoes with holes 
in the soles and buck the mob in Horn and Hard- 
art; so to escape these problems we work and write. 

But, if you like, you may conclude that I’m 
just green with envy because I have to work as 
well as write! 

I agree with Mr. McDowell that there are far 
too many people trying to write. Here I am, not 
even an established writer and already I have 
been regaled with more tales about “how I wrote 
this story for the Post to pay my daughter’s den- 
tist bill and that miserable magazine didn’t even 
want it!” 

I know a lot of young people striving for success 
in the art fields and I know the limited budgets 
they’re on—but $25 a week in New York leaves 
me absolutely gasping. 

IRENE SAYLOR 
741 E. 37th St. 
New York 16, N. Y. 


¢ Here is Mr. Sharkey’s comment reprinted from 
the August Forum.—Ed. 


Dear Editor: 


I enjoyed reading your transcript of “The 
Writer in New York.” 

Just wanted to let you know that I started selling 
regularly the week after my appearance on the 
show, haven’t stopped since. Sell as a regular thing 
to Fantastic Macazine (Ziff-Davis), and have 
just hit the top of the Science-Fiction market with 
a sale to THE MacazineE OF FANTASY AND 
Science-FicTIon. 

My budget (quoted in the article as $25 per 
week) has dropped to $15, which shows the muni- 
ficent rewards to be gleaned in my chosen profes- 
sion. But I’m happier now than when I was making 
$385 per month as an advertising executive back 
in Chicago. Enough? 

Jack SHARKEY 
New York, N. Y. 


$25 for Promotion Gimmicks 
Dear Editor: 


We will pay $25.00 for information on any 
recent merchandising, promotional or advertising 
activities or gimmicks which actually increased 
business for independent radio/electronics parts 
distributors (wholesalers only). 

A photograph of the store’s facade and of the 
owner or manager must accompany the item. 

Miss Dorotny J. STEFANY 
General Manager 
Parts JOBBER 
56 East Walton Place 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


Fiction Market Notes 
Dear Editor: 


Columbia Publications, Inc. is bought up for the 
time being for the following magazines: DousLe 
Action WESTERN—DovusBLe AcTION DETECTIVE 
—Famous WESTERN—REAL WESTERN STORIES 
—WESTERN ACTION. 

We are still open for stories for ScreNcE Fic- 
TION Stories. We can also use romance type 
stories for: Ip—EAL Love Stories, Topay’s Love 
Stories, WESTERN ROMANCES. 


Rosert W. Lownpes, Editor 
Columbia Publications, Inc. 
241 Church Street 

New York 13, N.Y. 


I Wrote A Novel! 
Dear Editor: 


I did it! I wrote a novel—about 85,000 words. 

My boasting about an unpublished novel may 
seem as absurd to you as a woman crowing over 
her first baby. So what? Other women have done 
both. Over and over again. Some of the babies be- 
come world famous and some of the books become 
best sellers. Most of the thrill, however, stems from 
the fact that that particular woman had that par- 
ticular baby and I, myself, wrote this particular 
book. Nothing can change that fact, no matter how 
insignificant that baby may become or how un- 
worthy of notice the book. 

It was no easy undertaking. Because “mother’s 
book,” said with a significant smile and a barely 
perceptible lift of an eyebrow, was a mere whim, 
there could be no “barred-door” attitude. And 
since the neighbors had no knowledge of my under- 
taking, all interruptions and demands from them 
were excusable. Daytime chores clamoring to be 
done stymied the flow of words. At night I “toted” 
my typewriter miles searching for a quiet spot 
away from my husband’s business calls and the 
nervewracking “Bang! Bang!” of the Western on 
my teenager’s TV. 

Thank goodness, those 85,000 words could be 
written a few at a time, wedged in between wash- 
ing dishes and cooking, algebraic problems and 
geography tests, written in longhand when the 
family were asleep, and memorized by phrases and 
sentences until I could grab a pencil. 

I felt foolish sometimes when I was forced to 
arise earlier in order to press a blouse or a pair of 
jeans—chores I had neglected in order to write. 
But more often I felt as the four young teachers in 
my book—‘“Each day was a surprise package in 
gift wrappings of embossed sunbeams and dia- 
mond-studded dewdrops tied with the bright rib- 
bon of Hope . . . because life seemed to beckon 

. with tantalizing promises. .. .” 

My book may never be published, but no num- 
ber of rejection slips can take from me the feeling 
of accomplishment from writing my own novel. 


Mrs. B. H. LeDuxke 
125 Virginia Parkway 
New Orleans 23, La. 
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SALES OR RECOGNITION... 


WHY NOT HAVE BOTH? 


You can have both. WRITING...FOR SALES AND RECOGNITION is the title of our great new 550 
page bonus—and the basic purpose of this famous course in writing which for 25 years has been helping 


writers like yourself to sales—and recognition. 


YOUR CHOICE—SALES? 
Over $1700.00 In Sales Since Starting With NYS 


“TI have totalled up my sales since I have 
been working with you. I have sold a total 
of 71 pieces of all kinds, amounting to 
$1751.00. 

“T have just had an acceptance of the Na- 
tional Park story you criticized for me a 
short time ago. Family Weekly Magazine 
is taking it for $150.00,” writes H. N. 
H. N. FERGUSON Ferguson. 





Over 100 Sales! 


“First; I say emphatically that the volume 
of juvenile (teen-age\) sales I have enjoyed 
is a direct result of my work in the N.Y.S. 
course. Among the many helpful points 
that my instructor taught me, one very 
helpful one was to establish and follow a 
story line. I am enclosing a story that was 
begun as a part of the course. I sold it 
shortly after finishing the course, to The 
Collier, of Washington, D. C. 





JULIA COLLIER 








YOUR CHOICE —RECOGNITION? 


Becomes Editor of Paper! 


“T honestly couldn’t have done it without 
the training and advice you've given me. 
I’ve put out three editions and in each one 
you can see NYS insistence on concise, to 
the point writing with all extraneous matter 
removed . . . I’m writing every day and get- 
ting paid for it. Here is vivid proof of the 
truth of your advice in your book that only 
by writing every day and never giving up 
does one become a selling writer. I’m very 
grateful to you personally and also for your 
fine book,” writes Ted Thomas of Calif. TED THOMAS 


Wins $8,000 Writing Fellowship! 


“Your writing course has brought me too 
much SUCCESS! I knew that I needed to 
learn to write in a professional manner. . . . 
By using the methods and techniques recom- 
mended by The New York School of Writing 
I recently won the largest award of my writ- 
ing career—a prize worth about $8,000. I 
am editorial advisor for Teen-Age-Book 
Club’s five million books per year (world’s 
largest book club) . .. The question is WILL 
SUCCESS SPOIL ED LOGAN?”, writes 
J. Edgar Logan, of Michigan. 








J. E. LOGAN 


Do you think such sales are beyond you? Well they weren’t beyond NYS students who rode to glory on them—they got 
their sales and their recognition. There are many NYS students. Each has his own particular objective, just as you have. 
Some students want sales, some want recognition; some want money sales, and some want prestige sales. NYS custom 
service gives you your own choice; the NYS curriculum is flexible enough to allow for your individual requirements. 
You learn what and how you wish to learn within the framework of the NYS methods which for over a quarter of a 


century have been outstandingly successful. 


We Teach You To Write Stories, Articles, 
And TV Scripts And Then We Help 
You Sell Them! 


There are courses which expect you to do your own marketing—which 
leave you to your own devices. NYS doesn’t work that way. We k our 
judgment with our own actions. Your salable NYS scripts will be marketed 
for you on a professional (10%) basis by a nationally known literary agent 
who has placed many well known properties including the Pulitzer Prize 
winning play The Teahouse Of The August Moon. 


YOUR BIGGEST VALUE IN 
THE WRITING FIELD TODAY! 
The famous NYS course is now tripled in size and scope. You receive 
complete training in fiction, non-fiction—and TV—all divisions in a single 
big, rich generous low-priced course of training. NYS brings you a total 
of 62 planned writing projects which include eleven extra-curricular 
stories, or articles, or ks . . . with no word limitations on the assign- 
ments themselves. And your NYS instructors will give you far more 
personal criticism and guidance than you can expect elsewhere at any price. 


ageing a Sanpete, 
THE NYS BONUS EXPLODES!‘ 
THE BEST JUDGES—ACTIVE STUDENTS — SAY: 


“The greatest thing that ever happened to would-be writers. 
It is priceless . . . In these first few chapters of your book 
alone, there is such a wealth of ideas, that they alone are 
worth the price of the entire course."" Helen M. Plante, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

“You not only know where you are going but have worn 
the trail smooth."’ Martha Hazeltine, Arizona. 


YOUR GREAT NEW BONUS—AN NYS EXCLUSIVE! > 


It's the great new 150,000-word book Writing ... For § 
Sales and Recognition. 














Your Teachers—Professional Writers 
And Editors 
To help you to your sales and recognition NYS has assembled the finest 
teaching staff in this business. Each NYS staff member has achieved his 
or her own sales and recognition—and is ready to help you achieve yours. 
As an NYS student you are entitled to the personal collaboration of es- 
tablished authors—a service you could not ordinarily buy at any price. 


YOU CAN EARN WHILE YOU LEARN 


1. Two sales to The Saturday Evening Post. 

2. Over 700 sales to leading markets. 

3. Atlantic, Holiday, Saturday Evening Post, 2 books— 
and a major book club choice—all for one N.Y.S. 
graduate. These are examples. We shall be glad to tell 
you about sales made for N.Y.S. graduates to the entire 
range of markets. 


SEND for FREE SAMPLE MATERIAL and free booklet 
Writing For A Profitable Career. 


------ SEND THIS COUPON TODAY ------ 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF WRITING 

2 East 45th Street, Dept. 617 

New York 17, N. Y. 

Send me without obligation on my part your booklet Writing For 
A Profitable Career AND free N.Y.S. sample material which will 
start me on my writing career. 


Name 


Address 


Licensed by the State of New York | 
(This inquiry is confidential. No salesman will call.) 
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Practical Poet 
Dear Editor: 


In Re C. Fletcher’s “Practical Poet” (WD July 
*59, p. 68): 
I am 
by damn! 
Joze Morris 
Box 37 
Selah, Washington 


Poetry Wanted 
Dear Editor: 


We are preparing an anthology of poems— 
The Singing Words—using all types of poetry 
from sonnet to experimental. The accepted poems 
will be published at no cost to the poets, and the 
purchasing of copies is optional. 

The closing date is February 15th, ’60. 

W. Beaucuesne, Editor 
Tue SEAGLAD Press 

P. O. Box 642 

Sanford, Maine 


What’s Your Opinion? 
Dear Editor: 


We are interested in making contact with writers 
from 18 to 50 for special subject assignments. 

Our Fall and Winter issues are planning to be 
centered on such subjects as modern-day problems, 
fashions, marriage, juvenile delinquency and juve- 
nile problems, sex, etc. 

Our rate of payment is very low and in most 
cases we only send copies of the issue containing 
the writers’ article as compensation. When pay- 
ment would be made it would be between % to 1 
cent a word. 

Those who feel they can write down-to-earth 
articles giving their own or another’s frank opin- 
ion of various selected subjects should send full 
particulars concerning themselves as well as a 
recent photograph. 

Joan Kurtz 
Assistant Editor 
OPINION 

P. O. Box 1963 
Chicago 90, Illinois 


11 Years—273 Rejects! 
Dear Editor: 


In 1948 I started at the top with a rejection slip 
from SaturDAY Eveninc Post. Since then I’ve 
been told “NO” in one way or the other 273 times. 
My first short stories made the rounds of all the 
big slicks before I learned there was no market 
for the story-with-a-message. 

In college I found my way into a creative writ- 
ing class and entered my ATLANTIC phase. About 
the time the prestige was wearing off ATLANTIC 
and New Yorker reject slips an old pro told me 
—‘Start with the pulps.” I wrote confessions and 
wild westerns until I was shot and confessed com- 
pletely dry. 

The little magazine must be hard up for ma- 
terial, I told myself. Although the pay scale is very 
low, they weren’t that hard up. Back to the slicks. 

Lapies Home JourNaL sent me a genuine type- 
written “Sorry.” JourNAL was bombarded with 
manuscripts. I don’t remember who gave up. 

I came very close in science fiction. “This 
nasty little piece of work has caused more hesita- 
tion.” H. L. Gold began. He ended with “NO”. 
Someone said the men’s books were an insatiable 
market. They had a good supply of rejection slips. 

I turned to yerse. My stack of forms grew. I 
tried juveniles. Boy’s Lire turned down a serial 
but asked for a story on speculation. I waited six 
months for that “NO”. I wrote a novel on the 
theory that a first novel is easier to sell than a 
first story. It is still on my desk. Just can’t seem to 
muster the will to start the re-typing job. 

Or could it be that after 11 years, 273 rejec- 
tions, hours upon hours of solitude with the type- 
writer and dollars worth of stamps and bond 
paper that I’m just a bit disillusioned ? 

Why is my plot “overworked” when the editor 
uses the same situation some months later? Why 
does my surprise ending fail to surprise? Why does 
my story fly home when another with much less 
merit sticks? Is it impossible for a newcomer to 
break into the charmed world of making money 
with a typewriter and a bit of imagination? 


Hucu ZacHAry 
450 17th St. N.E. 
Winter Haven, Fla. 





SPECIALIZING IN CONFESSIONS. 


. get fast reports and best rates. 


ever possible. 


Self addressed, stamped envelopes, please. 





3 CONFESSION WRITERS ARE INVITED TO 


. . . have scripts marketed along with those of top writers by THE ONLY AGENT 


. take advantage of special market opportunities. 
. . have personal help in increasing output, selling more editors. 
. be able to check ideas or rough drafts. 
obtain original plot suggestions when needed; editorial assignments when- 


Send a current script or tear sheet. Include resume. Answers within two weeks (no criticisms). 


Elyse Michaels, Room 805, 516 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N.Y. 
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Dear Editor: 











Happy Verse-itis! 


Having just received an article plus rejection 
slip from an Editor who had built my hopes up for 
four long months, I felt not even WD could make 
me grin—but “Happy Verse-itis Dear Grace!” 
(July WD) and I’m off again! Do I wonder what 
happened to that poem held two months? A new 
one out each day, that’s my motto. 

Mary Hii 
Lithia, Florida 


Dear Editor: 
Your article, “Happy Verse-itis, Dear Grace”’ 
Brought sympathetic smiles, 
‘Cause the answers from the editors 
Are duplicated in MY files. 


I send out ten sweet “Happy Birthdays” 
That even bring tears to MY eyes, 

But then, perhaps in a month or so 
Back they come-to my surprise. 


Well, HERE’S a company wants Valentines, 
Mine are bad, but what the heck, 

Then glory be—comes a letter 
With—“enclosed you'll find a check.” 


There are times it drives me wacky, 

But when all is said and done— 

I'll just keep on writing verses 

Because, they’re LOTS of fun. 
Vircinia GuSTAVSON 
Sedona, Arizona 


Dear Editor: 


Seldom, does this laugh creator derive a “hearty 
har-har” from any publication, but Harriet Robin- 
son’s, “Happy Verse-itis, Dear Grace!” did the 
trick. I was mirrored through poor Grace’s experi- 
ences with the freelance of my “studio” card verses. 

To those, who have an “off-beat” sense of 
humor and would try this field of “contemporary” 
humor, I would hereby divulge my un-patented 
methods: Having been waylaid in a restaurant, in 
bed, or elsewhere, with an idea, I, Jst: Jot it 
down. 2nd: Add it to my typed master sheet, with 
a file number attached (this is a must for cata- 
gory placement, marketing purposes, and avoid- 
ing duplication). 3rd: I type a 3x5 fiile card like 
so: “COVER:” (a good description of the pic- 
ture, with caption in quotes, or if there is to be no 
picture, just the line) and “INSIDE:” (the punch 
line). The reverse side is reserved for the file num- 
ber and submission history. 4th: A duplicate card 
is typed, with the file number attached (of course) 
to the reverse side and my name-and-address 
stamp on it (these are for submission). Send five 
or seven, and seldom more to each order; at $10 
each, they will take a closer look at a fewer num- 
ber. Don’t forget the Ol’ self-addressed, stamped 
envelope. “Happy Singing!” 

Car E. CavENDER 
3024 Hulbirt, No. 1, 
Corpus Christi, Texas 


Cash in on today’s major 
technical markets with 


SUCCESSFUL 
TECHNICAL 
WRITING 


gue 
Articles, Papers, Reparts. ( roo!” JUST OUT! 











Instruction and Training 
Manuals, and Books ” Lad Covers everything 
from getting 
By TYLER HICKS IDEAS 
Author, editor, engineer; to getting 
instructor at Cooper Union PUBLISHED 





287 pp., 30 illus., $5.50 


Clear, step-by-step methods guide you from begiqning to end 
on any technical or engineering writing job—help you earn 
good money writing for today’s technical market at the same 
time you gain professional recognition. A successful author of 
over 1,000 published engineering articles and 3 technical books 
shows where to look for ideas, how to evaluate them, build an 
outline, and write up the idea, and how to work with editors 
and publishers to get into print. 


MAIL COUPON FOR 10-DAY FREE TRIAL“*™"™""™"™*""*"*": 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Dept. WR-9 

327 W. 41st St., New York 36, N. Y. 

Send me Ty Hick’s Successful Technical Writing for 10 
days’ examination on approval. In 10 days I will remit 
$5.50 plus few cents delivery costs or return book postpaid. 
(We pay delivery costs if remittance accompanies coupon; 
same return privilege.) 


Print name . 
Address 
City Zone...... oa ; 


For price and terms outside U.S. ~. 
write McGraw-Hill Int’l, N.Y.C. 








The UZZELLS Have 
THE ONLY SHORT-CUT 


If you are a beginner or a writer knocking 
yourself out for rejection slips, listen! We offer 
you advice in your own interest. You need sound 
instruction in the fundamentals of the writing 
craft. You know this is true but you hope for 
luck, can’t afford competent instruction. You 
can afford such instruction if you mean business; 
it will pay off. 

The basic instruction we’ve been giving writers 
of fact and fiction has won the gratitude of many 
hundreds of authors the country over, including 
commercial scribes and authors topping best- 
seller lists. We’d like you to read what they say 
about our friendly interest in their success, our 
skill and honesty as collaborators leading to pub- 
lication. You'll find their words and advice in 
our pamphlet, “Literary Services.” It gives full 
information about us. It is free for the asking. 
A good beginning would be the reading of our 
“Narrative Technique,” the book used in our 
instruction. It has sold over 40,000 volumes. By 
return mail for $4.50. 

Drop us a card for the pamphlet or write us 
about your problems. We'll answer personally 
and promptly. We believe in you if you believe 
in yourself. Trust us—and your own good com- 
mon sense. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL #18 Monroe st. 
CAMELIA W. UZZELL Suicheme 




















Send it first to 
MODERN ROMANCES 
because.... 


we pay for your whole story even if we use 
only part of it 


S| we guarantee a report within two weeks 


caer’ story is a contest entry 


our minimum annual contest awards 
total $10,275 .. . but in 1958 we paid out 
$17,975 in prizes and bonuses over and 
above word rates 


in addition to contest prizes, each story is 
eligible for bonuses up to $5000 


Eq We'll award our new writer prize ($1,000) each 
year to a writer who makes her first sale to us 
in that year 


FE MODERN ROMANCES is the only 
confessions mag whose prizes are 
awarded over and above full word rates. 
If your 10,000 word story wins a $1000 
prize, you are first paid $500 at say our 
5c word rate . . . then $1000 in prize 
money. Total: $1500. Our prizes are 
real prizes! 

send a postcard to 

Henry P. Malmgreen, Editor 

MODERN ROMANCES, 750 Third Avenue, N. Y. 17 for 

full details of the above fabulous offers. 















The Writer’s Blight 


Dear Editor: 

At the risk of sounding like a sorehead, I’m 
going to say something that’s in the heart of almost 
everyone who has had anything published and/or 
a letter in a writer’s magazine. 

You've published a couple of letters of mine, 
and I’ve received some nice mail from sincere, 
struggling writers. These people have the good 
manners to enclose a stamp, I’m happy to reply. 
I was a struggling writer for a long time—in fact, I 
still struggle. 

But there are the other kind who, apparently, 
were placed on earth to make the writer suffer. 
These creatures: 

1. Send bulky envelopes with postage due. These 
contain advertisements, religious pamphlets and 
manuscripts. 

2. Send manuscripts to be criticized, with dire 
warnings of what will happen if the recipient steals 
said manuscript. Like most working writers, I have 
no need to steal. My files are bulging with ma- 
terial that I won’t finish if I live to be as old as 
Methusaleh. No return postage enclosed, naturally. 

3 Send ideas of stories to be rewritten (again, 
no return postage) and offer the writer “a little 
something for your trouble” if the stuff sells. One 
of these said: ‘Make this into a confession. You 
can easily do it in an evening, you’re so fast.” I 
am a pretty fast writer, when I’m enthusiastic 
about an idea—one of my own. 

4. Send postcard requests for information. Like 
this: “Send me some magazines with your work in 
them.” And, if you don’t answer this guy, chances 
are good you'll receive another postcard accusing 
you of either being a snob or a fraud. 


Mrs, Dixit JENSEN 
Wagon Wheel Ranch 
Palmer Lake, Colorado 


73 And Selling Again! 


Dear Editor: 

As it seems quite the fad to write to you when 
one of us would-be writers, hits the print after 
quite a spell of rejects, here I am. 

Years ago, I had short stories and some articles 
published. Then for some time after I had bought 
and studied everything I could get my hands on, 








STORIES 
NOVELS 
BOOKS 


If you want results: 
can help you. 


Professional fiction 
handled on 10%, and 
we help you sell 
highest-rate markets. 





© $1,230 for a magazine story! 

® $750.00 Advance for a book idea! 

® $300.00 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 
® "Discovery" in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
© Book-of-the-month Recommendation! 
@ BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION! 





WHAT WE'VE DONE FOR OTHERS: 








Don’t market haphazardly and write blindly. Write for our free detailed circular 
before sending your manuscript. y 
Comprehensive sales and editorial aid. ‘for unestablished writers 


PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
33 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK (36) 


The fee is very low ou want to sell we 
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CLASS! 


If you are an earnest writer, this picture ought to interest you. It was taken on a 90-degree day... ona 
quick stop between a publisher's conference and a producer’s contract. Summer after summer, heat or no 
heat, that oversized case has been lugged through the dust and heat of the arena, for the benefit of ALF 
clients who went on vacation themselves while their agent put work first. Out of the dust of the arena 
comes good news for people near and far, some thousands of miles away from the sweat and struggle of 
this publishing and producing world. 





Example: ALF started with a beginner a couple of years ago. Only a few weeks ago that writer, no 
longer a beginner, spent a day with me, seeing four editors, out of which came assignments for two books— 
and as a side issue, a magazine piece. Same day: Assignment from one of the very top magazines for 
another writer—this one a beginner. 


The case with the ALF initials is a familiar sight in most editorial offices. It has done its stint in Holly- 
wood. It carried the great Pulitzer Prize winning TEAHOUSE OF THE AUGUST MOON as a 
novelette and book, and the long contracts on TEAHOUSE as a play and $150,000 movie. It has carried 
$15,000 serials, and $5,000 serials and $4,500 serials, and $4,000-advance books . .. and it has carried the 
first efforts of new writers now very much in print. Most important—it carries, daily, the hopes of new 
writers, possibly like yourself. 


No matter how crowded this magic case is with professional projects, there is always room for an 
eager beginner's. There’s room for your book, or your story, or your article (and for information about 
yourself which I want you to present when you submit your first script). Tell me about yourself—the 
information will pay out. And that goes for all these categories: 


BOOKS: 25 years of successful book experience will cost you exactly $5 for a legitimate editorial 
evaluation of your book, fiction or non-fiction. Beware of free offers and new agents learning at your 
expense. Here you will receive detailed initial comment and, if your script is salable, submissions to 
editors. Fee refunded from commission. 


STORIES, ARTICLES, TV & PLAYS: You pay your way by commission or fees. I prefer commis- 


sions, but until I make two sales for you I must charge $1 per thousand words, with a minimum of $5 on any script. 
TV: Half hour show, $10; full hour show, $25. PLAYS, $50; and of course you know that TEAHOUSE OF THE AU- 
GUST MOON was sold through this agency. You will receive an honest professional criticism of your work. If your script 
is not salable, but can be made so, you will receive revision and replot suggestions. If a particular script you send is un- 
salable—actually not worth further effort—we shall tell you so, and why, so that you may avoid those mistakes in your 
future work. Suitable scripts will be recommended to editors immediately, and in any case, whether your script is unsal- 
able, can be repaired, or is salable as it is, we shall endeavor to build you up as a writer with suggestions for new copy 
in line with your talents. Fee refunded from commission. 


PROFESSIONALS: If you have sold $500 worth of general magazine material, or a book to a legitimate pub- 


lisher, during the past year, I can work with you on a 10% commission basis. Tell me about your sales, short story or 
book, or both, and we’ll get on with the business of career building. 


A.L.FIERST, Literary Agent, 545 Fifth Ave., New York 17,N.Y. 








WRITER- 
CRAFT 


Oo. B. CANNON 
Director 





Counsellors 


Literary Agents Critics 
A complete service for writers at a reasonable 
cost . . . and no additional fees. Writer-Craft 
takes over where writing schools and courses end. 
We offer a private tutoring service on your own 
story ideas and manuscripts in the writing fields 
of your choice. 

As a Writer-Craft member you may submit any 
number of manuscripts for detailed criticism, mar- 
ket evaluation and agency handling. 

Write today for complete information and our 
FREE GUIDES to PLOTTING and ARTICLE WRITING. 


WRITER-CRAFT P.O. Box 2748 
Palm Springs California 


YOU CAN MAKE 
EXTRA MONEY WRITING! 


We guarantee you can produce fillers. trade journal art!rcle<. 
photo-stories, feature articles, and material for the outdoor, 
action magazines, and get fast chawbe ¢ and bylines. Send today 
for free 3,000 word illustrated folder and learn how to ‘write 


THE NON FICTION PRESS 
Dept. S, Box 1008 Glendale, Calif. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Per instructions. Fast, accurate service. Correct spell- 
ing and grammar. Bond Paper. One free carbon. 
Extra first and last pages. Mailed flat. 65c per 1000. 
Poetry Ic line. Plus return postage. Minimum $1.00. 


FLORENCE SEIPLE 
211 E. 19th St. Auburn, Indiana 





























40% ROYALTY Is 40% more than 10%? 


Get answer from 
Writers’ Clearing House before you submit a manu- 
script. Address 


AUTHORS’ SERVICE 


600 Michigan Bidg. Detroit, Mich. 


AUTHORS’ AND PLAYWRIGHTS’ TYPIST 
Reliable ¢ Reasonable 
Years of experience. Specializing in plays. 10c per page, 
plus postage. Minimum $1.00. Carbon copy and extra 
first and last page. Formerly Russell Manuscript Shoppe. 


MAYME A. BROWN 
P.O. Box 218 
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on the subject of writing. All I got were rejects. 

Then a short time ago 4 had several verses pub- 
ilshed in the Free Press Prairie FARMER. 

Now in the current issue of the NorTHWEst 
SportsMAN, I have had a hunting story “The 
Missing Hatchet” an “as told to” article published. 
I just received a copy of it on my 73rd birthday. 
So if that will encourage anyone else to keep on 
writing, if they have a message that will be of help 
to someone in this troubled world at this time, 
here it is. 

My first book mss is on the rounds, The Widow 
In Pink. It is written with the thought of being 
both entertaining and a help for the thousands 
who are looking for something interesting yet not 
too emotional to be read by those in nursing homes 
and hospitals. 

I also have a collection of verse my family and 
relatives wish me to publish. There are around 
60 poems in the collection. 

I have been a reader of WD for many years and 
thank you for the clean magazine you manage to 
keep in this unclean world. 

Ipa HERRON 

2227 Ottawa Ave. 
West Vancouver, B. C. 
Canada 


The Kind of Writer I Intend To Be 
Dear Editor: 


I agree wholeheartedly with Martin Panzer of 
Great Neck, N. Y., who expressed my sentiments 
in the July issue of WD by daring to speak out in 
regard to “think-pieces.” 

Some of the most beautiful words ever written 
were nothing more than the so called think pieces. 
Take Lincoln’s “Gettysburg Address” for instance. 

Most of us like to spend some time each day 
thinking deep thoughts and I don’t believe it 
would hurt any one, as Mr. Panzer says, “not even 
the editors or publishers,” to let us share those 
thoughts with others. 

Our spirits and mind shouldn’t feed entirely on 
sex, and crime. Those things do exist (we all 
know) and from the looks of things they always 
will, but that doesn’t mean our literary efforts 
have to be confined to this one cut and dried vein. 

Now if God is willing, I hope to be a successful 
novelist one day. I don’t plan to fill my novels 
from cover to cover with crime and sex. Dull 
reading? Not a bit of it. Each page will be 
crammed with excitement, thrills, and romance. 

I can’t imagine a better way to escape the 
blues than to curl up with a beautiful love story 
on a rainy day when the sky is gray and the 
world looks grayer. A story packed with adven- 
ture, suspense and real life drama, yet wholesome 
reading for every member of the family. A story 
that will lead the reader to believe that life * 
beautiful after all and the world isn’t sordid, cor- 
rupt, and vile. 

That’s the kind of writer I intend to be. 
Bitte Mae SmitH 
Route No. 6 
Doniphan, Missouri 
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NATIONAL 
MAGAZINE 
PAYS $250 
FOR STORY 


“A few weeks after | en- 
rolled, my N.I.A. lesson 
on the perfect emotional 
plot brought a true inci- 
dent to my mind. True 
Story Magazine sent me 
$250 for the story just as 
| wrote it via N.I.A. in- 
structions. Within two 
months my sparetime 
earnings as a writer has 
paid for my Course and 
given me a handsome 
profit, besides.''"—Jo Mil- 
ler, 1234 Granville Ave., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 





SELLS ARTICLE 
WITHIN 
2 MONTHS 
AFTER 
ENROLLING 


“I proved my N.1.A. Test 
Results were sound by 
selling a full length arti- 
cle to Audio Magazine 
within two months after 
| started my’ N.1.A. Train- 
ing. | am grateful the 
editors of N.I.A. decided 
that | was one who could 
be guided on to expres- 
sion that was saleable.” 
—S. G. Lucas, 322 Park 
Ave., New Castle, Penna. 


“How Do | Get My Start As A Writer?” 


. - » HERE'S THE ANSWER... 


First, don’t stop believing you can write. Don’t be discouraged if your first 
attempts are rejected. That happens to the best authors, even to those who have 
“arrived.” Remember, too, there is no age limit in the writing profession. Con- 
spicuous success has come to both young and old writers. 


Where to begin, then? There is no surer way than to get busy and write. 


Gain experience, the “know-how.” Understand how to use words. Then you can 
construct the word-buildings that now are vague, misty shapes in your mind. 


O. Henry, Mark Twain, Kipling, Ring Lardner, Sinclair Lewis, Thomas Wolfe, 
just to mention a few, all first learned to use words at a newspaper copy desk. 
And the Newspaper Institute Copy Desk is today helping men and women of all 
ages to develop their talent by the same method . . . helping them gain first 
checks of $25, $50, $100, and much more, often with their earliest writing 
assignments. 


Learn to Write by Writing 


The Newspaper Institute of America is a training school for writers. Here your 
talent grows under the supervision and criticism of seasoned writer-editors. 
Emphasis is placed on teaching you by experience. We don’t tell you to read this 
author and that author or to study his style. We don’t give you rules and theories 
to absorb. The N.I.A. aims to teach you to express yourself in your own natural 
style. You work in your own home, on your own time. 


Each week you receive actual writing assignments. Your stories are then re- 
turned to us for correction. Your work is then analyzed constructively by practical 
writer-editors. They help to clarify your own distinctive style. Writing quickly 
becomes easy, absorbing. Profitable, too, as you gain the “professional” touch 
that gets your material accepted by editors. Above all, you see constant progress as 
your faults are corrected and your writing ability grows. 


When a magazine returns a story, one seldom knows the real reason for the 
rejection, but the N.I.A. tells you where you are wrong, and why, and shows you 
what to do about it. Many N.I.A. students begin to sell stories and articles easily 
written in their spare time, almost from the start. 


A Chance to Test Yourself — FREE 


Our unique Writing Aptitude Test tells whether you possess the fundamental 
qualities necessary to successful writing—acute observation, dramatic instinct, 
imagination, etc. You'll enjoy taking this test. It’s FREE. Just mail the coupon 
below and see what our editors think about you. No obligation. No salesman will 
call on you. Newspaper Institute of America, One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
(Founder 1925). 


(Licensed by State of New York) 
Approved Member, National Home Study Council 














Copyright 1959 Newspaper Institute of America 


! 

' 
; Newspaper Institute of America 1 
. One Park Avenue ; 
l New York 16, N.Y. : 
: Send me without cost or obligation, your Writing Aptitude Test, and ! 
, information about writing for profit, as promised in Writer’s Digest, September. - 
1 
t Mr. : 
: > See eee eee ee ee eee err ee eee reer ee rere ey or “4 
1 Miss ' 
EER TORR is ae cn a eee AE Re ES nr Pa ees Ter : 
; 1 
1 City Zone Sih. <o22 Sndaswad aAetoas : 
t 

' 
; (All correspondence confidential. No salesman will call.) 7-P-569 : 
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Why Does A Writer Write? 


Dear Editor: 

How can anyone spend a summer day turtled 
over a typewriter, ignoring the beckoning flip of 
the fish’s tail and the lure of the dimpled golf 
ball? Outside your window, a rosebush in need 
of pruning waves inviting arms. How can you 
resist these Lorelei? 

In a way, you don’t. You substitute. Instead of 
a fish, you catch an idea. You chase a word down 
the Thesaurus fairway. You prune the reject in 
yesterday’s mail. Even if you saw the great out- 
doors you’d pay no attention. You like to write! 

Why? For some facet of fulfillment—money, 
self-satisfaction or recognition. Sometimes you 
know it’s money. But when other sources hang the 
goose high, what drives you then? The miracle of 
writing. Creation. A putty of words molded into 
readability. Direct heart-to-heart contact with the 
reader; you and he become one. Since belonging is 
a basic need, writing is its own reward. 

When your efforts are inked, something wonder- 
ful happens. The bridge player who used to snarl, 
“Down TWO?” now smiles, “Bad luck, partner. 
Say, I read your article . . .” Approval shines out 
of him. He senses your toehold on immortality. 

And there’s the ego fuel of the by-line. Your 
brainchild is a success. That past brainchildren 
have died stillborn fazes you not at all. 

When meshing words into phrases thrills you as 
chords thrill a musician, when you smile at a 
dictionary where words live, and hold a book a 
little longer than necessary because of the wonder 
of its contents, then you’re addicted to words. You 
must write them; your typewriter’s named Desire. 

GaLey COLEMAN 
8 Hampton Rd. 
Wichita 8, Kansas 


What Do You Know About 
Electro-Shock Therapy? 


Dear Editor: 


In my research for a planned novel, I would 
like to hear from anyone who has information on, 
or experience with, electro-shock therapy. I have 
learned enough of the mechanics of this “‘treat- 
ment” and have discovered that by the medical 
profession it is regarded from the extremes of being 
a “cure all” to flat rejection as the “meidcal bar- 
barism of the twentieth century.” 

However, I need to hear more from people who 
have experienced this ordeal, or from friends and 
families who have observed the after-effects. What 
did such an experience accomplish . . . temporarily 
and permanently? 

In exchange for letters from those who can 
supply me with any pertinent information in this, 
I'll be glad to “swap” facts on Florida (to the 
limit of my knowledge or availability of research, 
of course.) Thank you. 

R. H. Haywarp 
3606 Waverly Place 
Tampa 9, Florida 





SUDDENLY 
IT'S TOMORROW 
The Tomorrow You've Been Dreaming About 


ARE YOU REALIZING YOUR DREAMS? 


IT'S NOT TOO LATE 


Enroll now in the Pauline Bloom Workshop for Writers 
and prepare for tomorrow’s successes. One sale to a 
secondary market can pay for your course and start 
you on your way as a writer. 
**Your criticism was just like a course in short 
story writing. It was a great help to me.” 


Sarah S. Pfeiffer. 


CRITICISM SERVICE 


Have you a problem story? Miss Bloom can tell you 
not only what’s wrong, but what to do to make it right. 
$1.00 per thousand words, $5.00 minimum per ms. 75c 

er thousand words for scripts of 25,000 words or more. 

ayment and stamped sel -addressed envelope should 
accompany each ms. 


GET IN ON THE GROUND FLOOR—TODAY 





PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP FOR WRITERS 


60 Plaza Street-D, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Licensed by New York State 


I'd like to know more. Without obligation please tell 
me about your step-by-step help. 


Name 





Address 














NOVELS 


Criticised, edited, revised 
$5 for reading and report 
Novels submitted to publishers 


Criticism of short mss. $1 per 1,000 words, 
minimum, $5. Send for information. 


KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


225 Fairview Avenue SY 9-8666 
South Pasadena, California 








HAVE A PROFITABLE VACATION 


With the Author of a Prize-Winning Novel 
Live at my Writers’ Colony in N. H., from 1 day to 
13 weeks. Tuition includes story, article, novel, 
play, os poole is instr.; room, meals, (2lst yr.). Refer- 
ence O’S WHO OF AMERICAN WOMEN. 6 text- 
books (see page 79), 1500 lectures. Coaching by 
mail all year. rs) M. words, $10 per month. 


MILDRED |. REID 


Contoocook, New Hampshire 











FICTION * HUMOR ° CARTOONS 
SHORT STORIES WANTED OF 
APPROXIMATELY 3000 WORDS 
ABOUT THEATRE OR ACTORS. 

Submit Outline and Write: 


EDITOR, gg THEATRE MAS AzING 
425 West 25th S$ New York 1, N. Y. 
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The other day, we overheard a couple of new writers discussing the question of whether a big 

agency is better than a little agency, and vice versa. One of the men felt that a big agency was the 

best kind—an agency which constantly proves it is doing good for writers by selling dozens and dozens 

of scripts week after week. The other fellow, though, wasn’t so sure; he wondered if a writer might not 

get “lost in the shuffle” and receive only casual attention because a big agency represents so many clients. 
It’s a familiar enough question. Let’s give you the facts. 


The trouble with a small agency, in a nutshell, is that it’s small: with the owner comprising the 
total staff, or the owner plus a couple of other people or so. As a result, even though the firm may limit its 
clients, there’s a constant scurrying to accomplish the routine affairs which confront an agency of 
any size—the reading of scripts, the delivery of scripts, following-up of scripts, the various kinds of cor- 
respondence. And so, because there are too few people doing the basic things which are required to keep 
an agency running, it’s the small agency where clients are lost in the shuffle. Because a small agency can 
accomplish just'so many things, and the financial resources of a small agency are limited, scripts which 
might possibly have been salvaged through revision are sent back in the mere effort to get the scripts on 
hand acted upon; slower, inexpensive messenger services are employed for deliveries, rather than staff 
messengers; scripts which might have sold through personalized selling don’t sell because of routinc 
get-it-in-an-envelope-and-get-it-out-marketing. And the fact that basic operation requires every available 
minute means that there’s no time for long-range career-planning for clients. 

A bigger operation, however, means a good-sized staff and a good-sized bank balance and enough 
time for everyone so that every operation is done right—the little but important things like acknowl- 
edging all scripts promptly on receipt, and the big things like selling every salable or potentially salable 
script. At SMLA, for example—a big agency—there’s enough staff to do the preliminary readings and 
the checking of market needs so that, because the head of the firm is relieved of time-consuming and 
secondary details, every marketing of every script, every bit of selling, every item of long-range career 
planning, every final reading, and every report on every script sent for analysis and marketing by every 
new and established writer is done by SM personally. 

And the results certainly show up. Though SMLA is perhaps four or five times the size of the 
smaller agencies, its yearly total of sold scripts is perhaps thirty to forty times that of the smaller 
agencies—and its yearly total of new writers broken in and established is perhaps fifty times as high. 
We'll be happy to see some of your material. 


SERVICE: If your material is salable, we’ll sell it to the best possible markets at best possible rates, and 
cover sales of additional rights throughout the worid. If your material is unsalable as it stands but can 
be repaired, we’ll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, without additional 
charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, we'll tell you why, and give 
you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. We report within two weeks. 


TERMS: PROFESSIONALS: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or 
have sold a book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your output 
on straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on British 
and other foreign sales. 


NEWCOMERS: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin 
to earn your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for 
scripts up to 5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final fraction (for 
example, seven dollars for a script of 6,895 words). $25 for books of all lengths up to 150,000 words, 
$50 for books over 150,000 words; $5 for 15-minute television or radio scripts, $10 for half- hour scripts, 
$15 for one-hour scripts, $20 for hour-and-a-half scripts; information on stage, syndicate, and other 
types of material on request. A stamped, self-addressed envelope, please, with all submissions. 


AY]SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, INC. 


58O FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36,N.Y. 














Although the 50th has just recently received official welcome into the U.S.A., Hawaii has long 
been dear to the hearts of writers. Does this Waikiki sunset suggest one of reasons why? 


Writers in Hawali by Helene Buchtel 


Does Hawaii have a literary life? Or is the 50th simply a 
montage of sunshine and surf, beachboys, leis, volcanos and 
swishing grass skirts? I wondered myself as my ship rounded 
Diamond Head and edged past Waikiki toward Honolulu’s 
Aloha Tower and the strains of a band’s “Aloha Oe.” 
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More than a year has passed since that 
skeptical day of docking in Honolulu. Many 
other ships have come and gone, but I have 
stayed and gradually discovered something 
about Hawaii's literary climate —for the 
already established as well as the compara- 
tive novice like myself. 

May I introduce you to Hawaii’s Big Three 
—their literary lives, their everyday lives, the 
private paradise each has found out here 
where tradewinds waft soft and sweet plum- 
eria hang heavy in the sun-bleached air? 


Jim Michener Tells of the South Pacific 


James Michener is perhaps the most famil- 
iar member of Hawaii’s Big Three. Author 
of Tales of the South Pacific, Fires of Spring, 
Return to Paradise, Voice of Asia, Bridges at 
Toko-Ri, Sayanara, Bridge at Andau, and 
most recently Hawaii, Jim Michener was in- 
troduced to the Islands as a naval officer 
during World War II. 

Before enlisting in the Navy in 1941, Jim 
had taught college English, contributed es- 
says to educational publications, and for a 
short time, had joined Macmillan’s educa- 
tional department. 

Suddenly in 1942, he found himself thrust 
into the middle of the Pacific, on the Solo- 
mon Islands. Amidst a striking conglomera- 
tion of Polynesians, Tonkinese, American 
Seabees, Marine flyers, French planters, and 
an occasional American nurse, he also found 
himself assigned the maintenance of military 
aircraft in a world totally different from ivy- 
covered walls and publishers’ oak desks. 

“A slack spell came,” Jim recalls, crossing 


Enjoying an informal brunch on the William J. Lederer’s porch overlooking the ocean and Koko- 
head . . . Helene Buchtel, left, Ethel (Mrs.) Lederer and “The Ugly American” co-author himself. 


















one of his lanky legs, turning his brown eyes 
to the floor, “and I was stranded on a small 
island with nothing to do. Each afternoon | 
went to a deep cacao plantation and drafted 
some stories that had disturbed me. Each 
night I went to a big empty building with a 
dozen mosquito bombs and typed out the 
material I had been thinking about.” 
When he had finished his loosely-linked 
stories, Jim gave them a simple title: Tales 
of the South Pacific. The results were the 
1948 Pulitzer Prize, a money-machine in the 
form of Rodgers and Hammerstein and the 
initiation of a successful writing career. 


Perfect Success Formula! 


“Any would-be writer need follow only one 
success formula,” Jim quips, breaking his 
customary serious expression. “Get your first 
novel produced as a musical by Rodgers and 
Hammerstein!” 

Jim’s second book, The Fires of Spring, did 
not make Broadway history. It made an- 
other kind of history. More than any of his 
other books, The Fires of Spring is said to be 
the key to the real Michener. Here his per- 
sonal case history is outlined, from his youth 
in Pennsylvania to his first encounter with 
the New York publishing world. 

Born in 1907 of Quaker-farmer people, 
James Albert Michener was an intelligent, 
brooding child who was reared at Doyles- 
town, Pennsylvania. Having, as he put it, 
“an itching foot,” he tramped and worked 
his way across the Mainland before he was 
15 and saw all the States except Washing- 
ton, Oregon and Florida before he was 20 
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James Michener, authored “Bridges at Toko-Ri” 
and his “Hawaii” is being released this fall. 





Jim’s “itching foot” is a trademark still 
well-known to his friends. After World War 
II, Jim re-established his residency in Bucks 
County, Pennsylvania, and even for a short 
time in New York City. But the Orient con- 
tinually beckoned to him, and he was soon a 
familiar figure climbing aboard an airplane 
ramp for Honolulu and points west. 

Jim came more and more frequently to 
Hawaii. Each time he stayed longer and 
longer until finally this year he announced 
his plans to make the Islands his permanent 
residence. It wasn’t the swishing grass skirts 
that seduced Jim. It was Hawaii’s Oriental 
flavor and stimulating mental atmosphere. 

Jim’s “permanent” residence here is an at- 
tractive, modern, eighth-floor apartment in 
downtown Waikiki. From his office-apart- 
ment, he has an enviable view of Diamond 
Head, the Koolau Mountains, and the 
ocean. “We pay the highest taxes in the 
United States here,” says Jim, “but we also 
have more fun than anyone else!” 

With his forthcoming novel, Hawaii, Jim’s 
audience will soon have a chance to read of 
the fun (and taxes) of which he speaks. 


» Hawaii is Jim’s attempt “to organize the 


experience of all the people who came to the 
Islands and to show the United States what 
a jewel they got when they accepted Hawaii 
as the 50th state.” Due for release early this 
fall, the book is divided into four major sec- 
tions: the stories of a Polynesian family, a 
Chinese family, a Japanese family and mod- 
ern Hawaii. 

“It should encourage a hundred writers,” 


says Jim. “Any 50 pages could be rewritten 
into a full-length book, and I hope others 
will do just that. It isn’t praise writers need 


had 


to give each other. It’s just plain old help! 
“Ugly American” Author 


The second member of Hawaii’s Big Three 
is an expert cyclist. Often seen peddling 
through Waikiki in a pair of navy blue ber- 
mudas, this ex-navy captain has gray hair 
slightly balding and a chunky body five feet 
ten inches tall. He’s a congenial fellow who 
loves people, but is quick to criticize fakes. 

If you’re ever compelled to talk to him, 
bump into him accidentally, enthusiastically 
mumbling “Our State Department has sure 
fouled up in Southeast Asia. If only we had 
more ugly Americans!” No doubt his eyes 
will spark up, and he'll pause to bend ears 
with you—if you know what you’re talking 
about. For William J. Lederer is co-author 
of The Ugly American, controversial expert 
on Southeast Asia, as well as author of Ensign 
O’Toole and Me, All the Ships at Sea, and 
numerous magazine articles. 

Born in Manhattan, Bill at 14 was on the 
staff of the New York Times and New York 
Evening Post “in a very small manner,” writ- 
ing mostly high school sports. At night, on 
his own, Bill sought experience and “extra 
dough” interviewing prominent personalities. 

Bill’s most valuable interview was, perhaps, 
with Heywood Broun. “To me,” Bill recalls 
in a husky voice, “that guy was the great lit- 
erary god of them all. The night I went to in- 
terview him, I was petrified. I knew he ab- 
hored strangers in his house, but somehow I 
managed to ring the dooorbell. 

“*Who’s calling?’ his maid answered icily. 
I swallowed and said, ‘Please tell Mr. Broun 
the world’s worst writer wants to interview 
the world’s greatest writer.’ 

“Well, I got inside, and, after my interview, 
Broun asked, ‘Would you like to be my sec- 
retary?’ Naturally I leaped at the oppor- 
tunity, and I’m certainly glad I did. His 
house was always frequented by giant liter- 
ary figures of the time. 

“T’d ask them all, ‘What do I have to do to 
become a writer?’ They’d say, ‘Get yourself 
an education!’ ” 

On January 25, 1930, realizing he needed 
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more education to succeed, Bill enlisted in 
the navy. A year later he took competitive ex- 
aminations for Annapolis and was accepted. 

At the Naval Academy, Bill began crank- 
ing out his first professional short stories. “I 
needed extra dough so I tried my hand at 
writing stories for magazines like Ranch 
Romances and True Confessions.” 

Bill was graduated from Annapolis with the 
class of 1936. Then began his gusty Navy 
career that was to climax with the rank of 
Captain and the exciting experience of be- 
ing Admiral Stump’s special assistant. “The 
Admiral was Commander-in-Chief of the 
Pacific Fleet,” Bill says. “Acting as a king of 
movie camera, I researched the thinking and 
feeling of the Pacific Area for the Admiral.” 
Bill’s exciting, sometimes shocking, always 
fascinating years as Admiral Stump’s special 
assistant are compellingly documented in 
fiction form in The Ugly American. 


2500 Miles of Collaboration! 


Perhaps even more surprising than the con- 
tents of The Ugly American is the manner in 
which Bill co-authored the book with Eugene 
Burdick, a San Francisco writer and pro- 
fessor of political science at the University of 
California. Separated by 2500 miles of ocean, 
Bill and Eugene were forced to mail their 
manuscripts and autograph records back 
and forth between Honolulu and San Fran- 
cisco. Only two weeks before their deadline 
did Eugene fly to Hawaii to help compile the 
final document. 

“We rewrote the book twice in those last 
two weeks,” Bill recalls with a heavy sigh. 
“Once from non-fiction into short-story 
form, and finally into novel form. Believe 
me, our publisher was met at the Honolulu 
airport by two very haggard writers who 
weren‘t brimming over with much aloha 
spirit.” 

Bill’s’ precarious, often humorous, navy 
career is tightly drawn in All the Ships at Sea 
and Ensign O’Toole and Me, both best sell- 
ers in their own rights and both written while 
Bill was still in the navy. 

How did he manage to turn out thousands 
of words of salable copy while carrying on a 
full-time navy job? 

“I always got up between three and four in 
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the morning, stuck at my typewriter until 
about 7:45. Even though I’m out of the navy 
now, I still adhere to this routine. 

“Of course, ¢ relax too. Nowadays I eat a 
devil of a breakfast about eight, return to my 
office to work on correspondence until one. 
But after that, I go for a swim or hop on my 
bike to pedal to Waikiki for some British 
newspapers. 

“And I love Hawaii, its casual atmosphere, 
its mentally-invigorating, cosmopolitan at- 
mosphere. It’s a wonderful touch-off point 
for the Orient and Pacific, which are my 
special interests right now. It’s more expen- 
sive to live here than in Washington, D. C., 
but where else can you dog-paddle in the 
ocean in mid-December?” 


Hawaii’s First Lady of Literature 


To many Mainlanders, perhaps the least 
known of Hawaii’s triumphant trio is Kath- 
leen Dickinson Mellen. Yet in many people’s 
opinions, Mrs. Mellen is responsible for “the 
most original literary movement in the 
Islands.” The Hawaiians themselves par- 
ticularly revere her for her four books on 
Hawaiian history—The Lonely Warrier, 
The Magnificent Matriarch, The Gods 
Apart and An Island Kingdom Passes—all 
written from the Hawaiian viewpoint. 

“Hawaii is really a new frontier,” says Mrs. 
Mellen, who came to the Islands 35 years 
ago. “It is a continuation of America’s pion- 
eering westward movement. This is one rea- 
son Hawaii fascinates me. Then, too, Ha- 
waii’s history has always intrigued me for it 
is a complex gold mine of untapped facts and 
stories. 

“Of course, Hawaii's employment oppor- 
tunities are limited, and in some respects the 
cost of living is higher here than on the 
Mainland. Food and rent are especially high 
here, but I think that overall, other expenses 
help compensate for this. For instance, cloth- 
ing and heating costs are low because Ha- 
waii’s climate is perpetual summer.” 

When I first met Kathleen Mellen, I found 
her at her home nestled up in the shaded 
foothills of Diamond Head Crater. She was 
wearing a red holomuu dashed with happy 
whites and yellows, and a lei of pink plu- 
meria. She lifted the lei, placing it around 











my neck. “Welcome,” she smiled, eyes 
sparkling with enthusiasm. 

Then she led me into the living room, and 
suddenly I was capitvated by her cool, shaded 
toom—beige stucco walls, warm brown 
beams, russet furniture, floor tiles in mauve, 
orange, tan. Autumn colors, I pondered, 
and for a moment the Mainland’s fall 
seemed to permeate this haven. Soon, though, 
I looked through the lanai doorway, out onto 
Hawaii’s lush mountain greens. 

“I love those mountains,” Mrs. Mellen 
smiled, reading my thoughts. “Perhaps it’s 
because I grew up in the mountains, the Blue 
Ridge Mountains of Virginia. I can live 
without servants and fancy furniture, but I 
could never live without mountains. Often I 
nd climb Diamond Head.” She pointed to the 
ed Ff top of the steep slope behind her house. “I 
build shrines out of white limestone up there. 
It’s a grand place for my daily meditation.” 
That day, talking with Kathleen Dickinson 
Mellen, I met a woman for whom happiness 














Kathleen Mellen at work on the veal garden of ior henet in the Snel Head Crater foothills . 
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is not hilarity, not the past or the future, but 
rather enthusiasm for life today. A woman 
who’s proud of her southern heritage; rigid 
in her writing schedule! A woman who’s 
gifted with perception, a rare zest for beauty 
and truth, and even some out-of-vogue senti- 
mentality and superstition. 

During our conversation, she leaned over to 
a bookshelf now and then to draw out a 
scrapbook. “Great minds are concerned with 
ideas,” she read once. “Mediocre minds with 
events. Small minds with people.” 


‘Hants’ for Success? 


Perhaps most astounding, though, was a 
little gray box she showed me. She lifted the 
lid, and a dozen seeming knick-knacks ap- 
peared. 

“My husband, George, calls these my 
hants,” she chuckled. ‘Hants’ comes from the 


vernacular of the Southern Negroes. To them 
(Continued on page 71) 
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On location in Pennsylvania Station, the Naked City crew shoots Dianne Ladd and Jim Franciscus 
in a scene from “Line of Duty” episode. For how it looked on television, see the picture on p. 21. 
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FP Dairy Variety recently stated: “With 
nearly 70% of the prime evening network 
schedules to consist of telepix, Hollywood is 
tirding for the biggest TV-film production 
year in history. In excess of $170,000,000 
orth of product will be put before the 
ameras between now and May, 1960. The 
half-hour shows will again contribute the 
greatest bulk of programming and produc- 
tion. The fifty-eight half-hour series on tap 
will cost in the area of $105,000,000, the 
balance going to the hour-long skeins.” 

The TV drama as it exists today in the half- 
hour film field is little more than a medicine 
show performed from the back of a truck: a 
piece of juggling, a sleight-of-hand supported 
solely for the ultimate pitch designed to sell 
soap, cigarettes or other staples of our econ- 
omy. Most of the stories are one-dimensional, 
either pulp or slick, cliche-streaked, half-di- 
gested, pandering and hackneyed, fit less for 
adults than non-discriminating children. 

I speak as one of the medicine men. Last 
year I wrote thirty shows. This year I'll write 
fifty. Yet I can recall only a half dozen with 
any feeling of creative satisfaction. 


1s Y Hour Drama—A New Art Form ? 


Yet a strange thing has happened to me. 
Each season, somewhat bloodier but more 
resilient, I become increasingly sanguine that 
it is possible to write, produce and telecast 
’ | good half-hour TV drama, fine drama, 
someday possibly even classic drama, as per- 
fect in its form and content as a sonnet. 

I have even come to consider the half-hour 

¢ § TV drama potentially one of the “art” forms 
of current society, just as the American short 
r § story rose to such superb literary heights a 
generation ago. 
‘ong. 1 am aware of the restrictions. When you 
write for television in the national field and 
for series which are telecast during the 
“prime” evening hours, you are writing for 
a broad audience with diverse tastes, atti- 
tudes and prejudices. No network or sponsor 
is going to permit you to be too “special” 
with its time or his money. 

Yet, while you are writing for the total 
family «unit, why is it mandatory to consider 
these families of idiots? If you are capable of 
writing with lovely irony, with stern moral- 





ity, or with compassion and humanity, with 
anger or satire, then I say pour these drives 
into your play. At least, have the guts to try! 

The only thing I know which will improve 
television is that more and more of the coun- 
try’s finest writers attempt to write for it, 
that they put aside their contempt for it and 
join the fight with the rest of us. 


Best Route to Break Into TV 


Much has been written about the difficul- 
ties of “breaking” into TV writing. Yet it’s 
certainly no more difficult than breaking 
into the SarurpAy Eveninc Post or the 
New Yorker or the ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 
Somebody does it every month. And they do 
it by writing in a way which seems new, 
seems as though the words they use have 
never been used before, the thoughts they 
convey have never been conveyed before. 

So it is with TV. If you publish a story 
which attracts the attention of a producer or 
a story editor, they'll want to buy it. You 
want to break into television? Here’s your 
chance. Don’t sell it to them! Not unless they 
give you a crack at the teleplay! Have the 
courage to pass up the $250 to $750 they'll 
offer. Hold out for story and teleplay. If they 
want your story bad enough, they'll give in. 
If not, kiss them off! 

I came to Hollywood five years ago on the 
coattails of my first and only novel, Mara- 
caibo. And I have learned that the writer 
who can say “no” is much like the girl who 
can say “no.” You earn respect and maintain 
virtue. 

But it’s not the intent of this article to get 
into the psychology or mechanics of market- 
ing, except to insist that if a script is really 
professional, if it is really outstanding—it 
will find itself before the cameras. 

Believe me, you get so you know the good 
ones—just by the look of them, the smell of 
them, the opening scene cf them. Flip a page 
or two. Read a few sides of dialogue. A great 
script reaches out for you. An ordinary one 
is difficult to read. 

Agents do exist in Hollywood who hunger 
for good scripts. Who wrote them is beside 
the point. Stop worrying about selling the 
script. Just write it! 

I have learned a few things about writing 
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half hour plays which work for me. They 
may not work for you. There is no formula, 
no touchstone—and if there were it should 
be buried deeper than Atlantis—because in 
formula there is uniformity—and uniformity 
is compromise—and that’s one trouble with 
TV today—compromise after compromise 
—a chain-reaction of compromise. 

I’ve learned that in half-hour TV writing 
you must strive for an absolute maximum of 
characterization—and an absolute mini- 
mum of plot. 


Strive for mood and style. But most of all 
—for feeling. Let the feeling fan out from 
the page. Give the actor something to put his 
heart into. Let the words come from his guts. 
Let them say something! 

Too much television is written by too many 
terribly chic, terribly clever people who 
know too much and feel too little. Maybe 
they sweat now and then, but they don’t 
bleed, and only the script that drains your 
blood really ever comes to much in the end. 


If You Can’t Feel It, Don’t Write It! 


Too much television is written by too many 
busy. In the first twenty-one weeks of this 
year, for example, I have written twenty- 
two half-hour shows for filming. Some of 
them have been pretty dreadful. The pity of 
it is that it didn’t really matter to the shows 
for whom I wrote the bad ones. It was a 
script. It was needed. An air date had to be 
met. It was good enough for its purpose. 
Fortunately for me as a writer, there were 
some shows among the twenty-two which 
had significance, a few I am proud of. 

And I’ve learned to be ruthless about ex- 
position. When you find a line of dialogue 
which explains too much, throw it out. If 
you have to explain, the viewers are unques- 
tionably way ahead of you anyway. 

Seize on the essential. Say the obvious vig- 
orously, but not pretentiously. Say it as 
though you were revealing a new religion. 
Make the old seem pristine. Make truth 
universal. Above all, write every scene as 
though it were the first time it had ever been 
written, as though you were the first writer 
on earth. Don’t write it just to get it written 
so you can get on with the story. To hell 
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with the story! The stories just get in the way 
of the stories! 

Let your characters perceive, understand, 
remember, react, impinge upon each other. 
Let them feel! In so doing, they will impinge 
upon your viewers—and your viewers will 
feel. 

Don’t always write a scene with a begin- 
ning, a middle and an end. Come into it oc- 
casionally at its high point and get out fast. 
But likewise don’t always come into it at a 
high point and get out fast. Sometimes have 
a beginning, a middle and an end. 

Put “given circumstance” behind every 
scene, if you possibly can. A boy telling a girl 
he loves her is one thing. A boy who is about 
to die telling a girl he loves her when the 
girl knows he is about to die and pretends 
she doesn’t know—is quite another. 

Before you write a scene, always determine 
what the “action” of the scene is—first, for 
itself—then for the totality of your story. Is 
it like any other scene within that totality? 
If it is—out with it! Is it like any other 
scene you’ve ever seen or read? If it is—re- 
write it! 

Try once more—this time with feeling! 

Can you finally read the scene and say to 
yourself, “By God, this is what it’s all 
about!”—find lasting quality within it—care 
about it and not be afraid to admit that you 
care, knowing it is something truly yours 
which has come angering out of you for 
birth. 


Facts About Plot-Facts 


Seek out the sheer drama of the scene, the 
emotion, so that the facts, the plot-facts, 
are told out of emotion. Hold back, hold 
back the facts as you write. See how many 
of them you can postpone. Push them 
toward the end. Then when you come to the 
end, see if you can’t push them right into 
your basket, and let the story stand on its 
emotional relationships, without all the ex- 
position, all the tidying up, the psychiatric 
explanations: “Oh, he did it because he 
hated his father!” Spare us, please. Just show 
him hating his father. 

Since the average half-hour TV show only 
runs 2414 minutes and is usually broken into 
a so-called “hook” (an action prologue), 
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then into two acts, you must realize you only 
have room for about eight scenes. If two or 
three of them don’t catch fire, if your char- 
acters don’t lock horns, if somebody in your 
story doesn’t spill out his heart, reveal him- 
self, don’t you scream about breaking down 
the gates of Hollywood. Keep rewriting until 
you know the sparks are flying! 


Future for Half-Hour Format 


Don’t be afraid to write, just because you see 
so little writing on TV. Some day good writ- 
ing will be accepted in the half-hour format. 
Certainly there has been fine writing in the 
longer forms and men like Paddy Chayesky, 
Rod Serling, Horton Foote, James Costigan, 
J. P. Miller and others have put their indi- 
vidual stamp on the times as dramatists of 
note. 

Likewise, men will emerge from the half- 
hour form—but not desert it as most of these 


On camera, the pandemonium of Penn Station is absent 
a close-up shot of the principles emerges. 


















gentlemen did—but stay in it and produce 
short plays to rank with the short stories of 
Wilbur Daniel Steel, Frank O’Connor and 
Sean O’Faolain. 

A new sun-ray on the dark horizon is 
Rod Serling’s Twiticut Zong, a half-hour 
series to debut this Fall on CBS. Mr. Serling 
is writing the series and it is hoped he will 
devote his time to writing all of them, be- 
cause if this series is successful in the rating 
stampede, it may well open up the door for 
better writing in the half-hour field. 

This year I’ve beat my head against the 
wall with a series called Nakep City on 
ABC, Tuesdays at 9:30. Though our format 
was a crime series, we tried never to write 
down. I even did stories in which there was 
no crime, no violence. I was supported 
throughout by a remarkable young producer, 
Herbert Leonard, who feels as burningly in- 
tense about making good shows as I feel 
about trying to write them. I think we did 
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some good ones. And I know we made some 
bombs. But we tried! 
Here are some scenes from shows I’ve writ- 


ten—or pieces of scenes. By stating the crea- 
tive problem I faced in each case, then show- 
ing you the scene as it was eventually shot, 
you will see at least one solution. There are 
ten million others open to all of us—ours to 
explore and journey into. 

We bought an idea for a NaKep Ciry epi- 
a one-paragraph idea: “A crooked 
fight manager sets up a retired fighter intent 
on making a comeback, so that the fighter 


sode 


will be killed in the ring. Object, to collect 
the fighter’s insurance policy.” 

Keeping to the principle of avoiding cliche, 
you can see you’re in deep trouble with this 
idea—a crooked fight manager (stock char- 
acter), a fighter wanting to make a come- 
back (stock character), and an insurance 
dodge older than time. 

It seemed essential to find a new reason 
why he left it in the first place. Here is one 
scene from the resulting play, The Canvas 
Bullet—telecast the evening of June 16 
over ABC. 








Two Scenes As Shot 
Interior: THE BAR 


Towards the door as Johnny comes in. CAMERA PANS him through, so that we see the 
bar is a hangout for fighters, managers, handlers, fight buffs and sports hangers-on. Old 
fight posters and faded, autographed photos of fighters are massed upon the walls—a 
mural of memory for vanished men of another day. A few CHARACTERS sit along the 
bar. We hear ad lib dialogue. 

Closer angle moving shot with Johnny. He seems to be searshing for someone. He comes 
into CLOSE UP, reacts to: 

From his angle a man sits in a booth, drinking quietly by himself. He is not pleasant- 
looking. He is thin and self-contained and even now, in repose, his face has a hard 
seediness. His clothes need pressing. The ends of his shirt collar curl up, avoiding his 
lapels. His tie is askew. This is Gus Slack, Johnny’s former manager. Johnny comes 
into SHOT, sits down opposite the man. 

Closer angle the two men study each other. 


Johnny: (finally) Gus. 

Gus: How y’ going, Johnny? (a beat) Still got the stand? 

Johnny: Yeah. I already shut down for the day. 

Gus: Kathy still workin’? 

Johnny: Nights. We gotta do it like that, counta Stephie. 

.. Drink? 

Johnny: It never did nothin’ for me, Gus. You oughta remember I never broke trainin’ . . . 
Anyway, I still try to keep in shape. He leans forward, watches as Gus pours himself a drink 
from the bottle. (tensely) What do y’ think about the shape I’m in? Gus raises his glass, drinks. 
Gus: We’re all in bad shape. The whole world’s in bad shape. (he looks at Johnny) I bet 
you do pretty good at that stand. People like to read what bad shape the world’s in. 


Lately, Gus, I been gettin’ into form. I aint told Kathy, but I been 


Gus: Sure . 


Johnny: (confiding) 
workin ‘out. 

Gus: (studying his glass) Johnny, I hate to ask you this. But you got a steady business now. 
With me, things have been slow . . . Can you spare me like a ten-spot ‘til I set up my next 
fight? ... I got a great new boy. Wait’ll you see him! (a beat) If the ten comes hard, even 
a fin. Whatever you think; Johnny. Despite himself, Johnny starts to laugh. It’s the kind of 
laugh which leads to tears if you don’t cut itoff fast. Johnny cuts it off. 

Johnny: Boy, ain’t it a life? 
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Gus: Okay, kid, I just thought if you could... 
Johnny: Gus, I wanta fight again. Close on Gus reacting as though he’s been hit with a truck. 
Close on Johnny staring at him eagerly, almost pleadingly. Close two shot. 

Gus: You’re outa your mind! 

Johnny: I wanta get back in there. Just one good fight! 

Gus: One good hit in the head you’re in a pine box. The Boxing Commission wouldn’t let you 
back in the ring for all the... 

Johnny: (overlapping) Then get me a club fight somewheres. A private fight. Like a con- 
vention. Or a stag smoker. Anything . . . I gotta have a purse, Gus. Right away. Two 
hundred and fifty bucks. I gotta have it! 

Gus: Somethin’ got tore loose in your head that last fight, Johnny. 

Johnny: You know I ain’t punchy! 

Gus: Yeah, kid. I know it. Better if you was. You’re walkin’ around with a time bomb be- 
tween your ears. Somebody taps you right, Johnny—POW! 

Johnny: I can handle myself. 

Gus: How come the two-fifty’s so important ? 

Johnny: I wouldn’t tell nobody but you, Gus... It’s to send Kathy to Baltimore. 

Gus: Baltimore? You can go to Frisco and back for less’n two-fifty. 

Johnny: See, Kathy grew this rose. Three years she fooled around, grafting and mixing and 
messing with it. She calls it the Stephie . . . same as our daughter. They say it’s somethin’, 
Gus, the guys that know about roses. They say it’s the best new rose since the American 
Beauty rose .. . There’s this festival down in Baltimore, see—on the 15th. Lasts a week. 
Growers from all over the country come there to compete . . . Well, you figure carfare down 
and back, hotel, and the stuff to cart the roses and keep them okay, plus some clothes for 
Kathy—she can’t go with what she’s got in the closet—it comes to two-fifty. 

Gus: You’d put your head on the block for a lousy rose? 

Johnny: For Kathy. She won’t admit it, Gus. She says she can’t win, but it’s the money. I 
know. She doesn’t want to admit it’s the money holdin’ her back. But this rose, Gus—this 
is somethin’ way deep inside her. It counts, see. Gus stares at Johnny a long moment. Then 
he pours himself a drink. He drinks it. 

Gus: Tell you what. I'll have a doc check you. He says okay, it’s okay with me. He says no, 
I’m not gonna be the boy who leads you to your grave. Deal? He holds out his hand. 
Johnny: Deal. (as they shake) When can you set it up? 

Gus: You said right away. Okay, right away. Johnny rises. He looks down at Gus. 

Johnny: You're the best, Gus. 

Gus: Ill be in touch, kid. Johnny shakes his head in gratitude, exits, going out fast, like he’s 
walking on balloons. CAMERA DOLLIES IN on Gus’ face. It becomes leaner, harder... . 


Author’s Comment 


There may be a lot of cynical people in the audience who won’t believe a man would risk 
his life for a rose. They would understand it if he climbed back in the ring to get money for 
an operation for his sick child. But a rose! Well, if these pragmatists won’t concede men have 
died and always will for a love, a belief, a principle, a symbol (in this case a hybrid rose bred 
by a poor man’s wife on a tenement fire escape—the symbol of their escape and their hope), 
then stop worrying. So obtuse a viewer you don’t want in any event. 


In EVEN CROWS SING GOOD (ABC, January 13) I wanted a scene in which a young 
man is about to tell his mother he intends to marry a girl he knows his mother disapproves 
of. Here is the scene: 

Interior: A TENEMNET APARTMENT—NIGHT 

Close on a plate being heaped with stew. 

Woman’s Voice: (0.s.) There now! Don’t that smell like ambergris? CAMERA BACK to re- 
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veal Larry at the head of a table in an old-fashioned, horribly over-furnished dining room, 
the bleak living room visible beyond. A woman in her fifties—a sparse, dedicated kind of 
woman with a strong face—moves to her plate and serves herself from the big pot she grip: 
with a pan holder. This is MOMMA. 

Larry: Momma, how many times I beg you not to use big words? Momma sets the pot on 
| a magazine on the table. 

Momma: My son uses big words. I can’t? 

Larry: (patiently) All right—“ambrosia.” The stew smells like “ambrosia.” 

Momma: That’s what I said. 

Larry: Sure, Momma. He starts to eat. 

Momma: It’s an honor to have my own son eat at his own table with his own mother for a 
change. (peevishly) What happened tonight? She on the night shift? Larry continues to eat, 
nods vaguely. 











Gone Fishing . . . Jay Novello, left, and Leonardo Ciminl portray a pair of vagrants who fish for 
nickles, dimes and quarters through subway gratings in “Sidewalk Fisherman” episode of Naked City. 
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| Let the miracle work for you. 


Momma: (cont'd) (studying him) You got such dignity, Larry. Even mad, you got dignity. 
Like your father. You remember how dignified he was—sittin’ there with his pipe and paper? 
Larry: (suddenly) He had to hide behind something! 

Momma: (silence now, as they eat) You like the stew? 
Larry: It’s good stew, Momma. 

Momma: (proudly) Nobody makes it for you like I do, Larry. 

Larry: I said it was good, Momma. 

Momma: I always watch out for your health. What’s better than health? Larry sets his fork 
down, no longer able to hold back. 

Larry: I gotta tell you, Momma... 

Momma: (cutting in) She’s been after you again! 

Larry: She’s not after me. I’m after her! 

Momma: (scornfully) Her who waits on tables! Her with a five-year-old son! Don’t tell me 
she’s not after you! 

Larry: Momma, you don’t have to powder and diaper me no more, Momma! 

Momma: A man and his wife should live alone! (a snort) Some other man’s kid! 

Larry: I love him, see. I love the little guy. You think you can just put him in a drawer or 
something—and forget him? 

Momma: You wanta have a stomach like a Swiss cheese—all eaten up with worry and aggra- 
vation? You listen to me, Larry. A Swiss cheese, that’s what you'll be, you don’t watch out! 
Larry: Momma, all my life, I lived under the corner of a rug, like dust ... 

Momma: You listen to me, Larry. I always give you the best advice. 

Larry: Momma, I can’t live on advice. Whatever it is—what I can live on—when it comes 
I should take hold of it, go out to it—run to it—but hold onto it—fight for it! Jsn’t that the 
only way to be a human being? He gets up, faces her. 

Momma: Sit down, Larry. Sit down. Rest yourself. 

Larry: I don’t want to sit. I don’t want to rest myself, Momma, I don’t want to hurt you, but 
look at me! I got to change my life. I got to stand up, Momma, and change my life . . . All day 
I’m around people. I wait on them at the store. I pass them in the street. I eat lunch crowded 
in next to them. But the most I can ask for is a match. Try and ask one of them for love. 
Hey, I should say, you there . . . love me! How about it, hey? Love me? . . . They’d call a cop. 
Look at the crazy man! ... Momma, Hilda loves me and I love Hilda. She puts me in a spot- 
light, Momma. I see myself real clear. I see who I am—what I am. I can move around. I got 
room to breathe. I can reach up and touch the sky. I can see color in things ... Momma, we’re 
gonna do it—we’re going to get married! The mother starts to sob. Larry hesitates, finally 
goes to her. 

Larry: (miserable) Oh, Momma, Momma... please! The woman looks up at him through 
her tears. 

Momma: What are you gonna use for money? You been through all this before, Larry. What 
are you gonna use? 

Larry: We have money now, Momma. Hilda’s got money. At this news, the woman renews 
her tears. Larry pats her awkwardly. FADE OUT 





Author’s Comment 


The one element each of these scenes has in common is feeling. People in moments of crisis 
held up to the light. Not plot points. 

And that, simply, is the message. When you write for television, set your people free. Out of 
their happiness or suffering—out of their feelings—fashion your story. 
For there are so few, so very few stories, really. 
And there are so many, so very many, people. 
Each one is a miracle. 


















































This morning I received a story in the mail, 
a story that contained some of the most vivid, 
incisive and clever writing I have read in a 
long, long time. But the story was the oldie 
about the man who murders his wife, drags 
her body into the darkened living room, the 
lights go on and a million relatives stand 
around shouting, “Surprise! Happy Birth- 
day!” The writing was wonderful, but the 
story wasn’t bought. 

As Executive Editor of Mystery DicEst 
and former Assistant Editor at a literary 
agency, I have spend too many hours a day 
reading and rejecting well-written stories 
because they are afflicted with Plot Formula, 
the “tired blood” that kills an otherwise 
competent writer. 

Definitions, please. A plot is a planned series 
of connected events, building through con- 
flict to a crisis and ending in a satisfactory 
conclusion. A formula is a particular plot 
which has become stale through over-use. 


My 5C Plot Plan 


My own working definition of plot is what I 
call “5C.” First, a character. Anybody at all, 
from Hemingway’s old man to Salinger’s 
teen-ager. Second, conflict. Something for 
that character to get upset about, and for the 
reader to get upset about through the char- 
acter. Third, complications. If the story runs 
too smoothly, without any trouble for the 
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Beware of these tired blood signs 
that will kill your story’s 
chance for publication! 
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haracter, the reader isn’t going to get aw- 
ully interested in what’s going on. Fourth, 
imax. The opposing forces in conflict are 
ought together, like the fissionable material 
n an H-bomb, and there’s an explosion. 
fifth, conclusion. The result of the explosion 
s known, the conflict is over, the character 
nas either won or lost, and there are no ques- 
tions left unanswered. 

5C: Character. Conflict. Complications. 
Climax. Conclusion. 

No matter what the definition, the essential 
ingredients are always the same, and the re- 
sult is always plot, not formula. It wasn’t 
formula when Homer used it in The 
Odyssey, and it still wasn’t formula when 
Pasternak used it in Doctor Zhivago. 


How to Tell the Trite from the New 


A lot of writers, when told they are writing 
stale, cliché-filled, trite formula, cry, “How 
can I tell the new from the old? Am I sup- 
posed to read every copy of every magazine 
that was ever published?” 

Something like that, yes. The writer should 
certainly read everything he can possibly find 
in his own field. It has always been my belief 
that no writer should expect to write a story 
for a particular magazine until he knows that 
magazine just as well as the editor does. And 
constant reading in your field will soon give 
you a pretty clear idea of what has already 
been done. 

But here’s a head start: a list of story ideas 
to stay away from, and it’s purpose is to help 
you decide for yourself whether your rejec- 
tion slips have been the result of poor writing 
or poor plotting. Included are twelve stale 
formula ideas from each of three fields, mys- 
tery, science fiction and slick. 


The Mystery Field 


1. John Smith is sitting in his living room, 
treading the paper or watching television, 
and one, two, three or four hoods, who are 
being hunted by the police, break into the 
house, intending to lie low there until the 
neighborhood quiets down. 

2. John Smith is sitting by the windows, and 
he watches Joe Doakes murder Jane Plain. 


|The phone is out of order. John is bed- 








ridden, confined to a wheel chair, ten years 
old or too drunk to move. The murderer is 
coming to get rid of the witness. 

3. John Smith comes home from his job at 
the gas station, is greeted by his pregnant 
wife, and sits down to read the paper or 
watch television. The doorbell rings, and it’s 
Joe Doakes, who used to be John’s cell-mate 
at the state pen. He wants John to come in 
with him on the big job, or else he will either 
expose John as a parole jumper or will mur- 
der John’s wife. 

4. John Smith is sitting in his office and a 
man from Why-Do-It-Yourself, Inc., comes 
in and offers to murder his nagging wife for 
him. 

5. John Smith, private eye, walked into his 
best friend’s apartment to find the friend 
dead and Lieutenant Joe Doakes from 
Homicide standing there with a notebook 
in his hand. “If I get the killer first,” says 
John, “there won’t be much left for the 
law.” 

6. John Smith, private eye, is sitting in his 
office when a total stranger staggers in, says, 
“The green jade—cough, cough,” and drops 
dead with a kris in his back. 

7. John Smith wakes up with a hangover in 
his head and a smoking gun in his hand. 
Joe Doakes is lying on the floor, shot to 
death. 

8. John Smith is sitting in the park, feeding 
the other squirrels, when a beautiful girl 
runs up, kisses him, and whispers, “Pretend 
you know me.” 

9. John Smith, private eye, is sitting at his 
desk, when Marshall Bigelow, thimble ty- 
coon, trundles in waving thousand-dollar 
bills and shouting, “My daughter has dis- 
appeared!” 

10. John Smith, henpecked husband, forty- 
ish, short and stout, meek and mild, has 
decided to murder his battle-axe, demand- 
ing, shrewish and nagging wife, and he has 
this plan, see, which is foolproof. Only it 
isn’t. 

11. Johnnie Smith, sixteen, decides to break 
with the neighborhood gang, the Golden 
Dragons, because Becky Thatcher, fifteen, 
wants to be proud of him. 


12. Fourteen people, one of them -named 
Fitz-Warren, are all weekend guests at the 
mansion of cranky old John Smith. Sud- 
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Plotline 


denly, a scream pierces the plot, and the 
whole entourage runs into the study, to find 
cranky old John Smith dead at his desk, a 
kris in his back. 


The Science Fiction Field 


1. At the end of the story, we learn that the 
hero and heroine are Adam and Eve. 

2. At the end of the story, we learn that the 
solar system is really just an atom in a much 
larger Universe, with the planets being elec- 
trons revolving around the nucleus of the 
sun. 

3. Johnnie Smith, age ten, is lonely, because 
he’s different from the other kids. He can 
lift things with his mind. 

4. John Smith stumbles into town with a 
wild story about Martians who are taking 
over the bodies of human beings. At the end 
of the story; it turns out that everybody in 
town is a Martian. 

5. Eight million miles from Earth, a crew- 
man discovers a beautiful girl stowaway on 
the spaceship. Captain John Smith, old and 
gruffy, says, “Eight men and one woman, on 
a six-month voyage to Sirius. There'll be 
trouble.” 

6. A Frank Buck type from Alpha Centauri 
comes to Earth to get a male and female of 
every type of Earth animal, for the big zoo 
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on Alpha Centauri. At the end of the story, 
he takes the hero and heroine along for the 
z00, too, and it’s a good place for them. 

7. It is the year 3000 A.D., and the Time 
Tourists are receiving their final instructions 
in the lounge of Time Travel, Inc. “Re- 
member,” says the guide, “do not try to 
bring back any souvenirs with you.” 

8. It is a Navy outpost at the South Pole 
John Smith, one of the eight scientists at the 
outpost, rushes in from the outer cold and 
shouts, “Something is happening to him. 
He’s growing younger! 

10. John Smith, having invented a time 
machine, decides to go back in time and kill 
his grandfather, just to see what will happen. 
11. In the world of 2500 A.D., crime is im- 
possible, because the police are telepathic. 
12. John Smith and the green-tentacled 
Alien stood facing one another, both alone. 
both unarmed. The fate of the Galaxy was 
dependent upon the outcome of the struggle 
between these two individuals. 


The Slick Field 


1. Jane Smith hears from a gossipy friend 
that her husband, John, was seen lunching 
with that new French secretary. During 4 
so-called “business” trip, John and the sec- 


retary were seen together at the Stork Club. [ 
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There is lipstick on John’s handkerchief, 
and it isn’t Jane’s lipstick. Of course, at the 
end of the story it all turns out to have been 
an innocent mistake. 

2. Jane Smith is a steno at the Lumbago 
Corporation. She wears horn-rim glasses and 
tweed suits, and she has her hair in a bun at 
the back of her head. Gwendolyn Gloria, an- 
other steno, is blonde, voluptuous and a 
man-chaser. Jane falls in love with the new 
vice-president, but Gwendolyn says, “That 
new VP, Doakes, looks like my kind of guy.” 
2A. Jane Smith is a student nurse, a mousy 
type, and she falls in love with Joe Doakes, 
a handsome interne. But Gwendolyn Gloria, 
another student nurse, a voluptuous blonde 
man-chaser, says, “That new interne, 
Doakes, looks like my kind of guy.” 

2B. Jane Smith falls in love with the new 
minister, Reverend Doakes, who really 
wants to be a missionary in Pago-Pago. But 
Jane’s voluptuous, blonde, man-chasing sis- 
ter, Gwendolyn, plans on marrying Rev- 
erend Doakes and going with him to the 
Riverhurst Church, where the country club 
sets hang out on Sunday mornings. 

3. Joe Doakes, who works nights, is kept 
awake during the day by someone in the 
next apartment playing long-hair music on 
the piano. Joe stomps over and hammers on 
the door, shouting, “Quit that racket!”” The 
door opens, and it’s a beautiful girl with red 
hair and a terrible temper. She tells him off, 
and at the end of the story, for no known 
reason, they get married. 

4. Joe Doakes is driving along, minding his 
own business, when some clown drives right 
into him. He gets out of his car, stomps over 
and shouts, “Why don’t you watch where 
you’re going?” The driver turns out to be a 
beautiful girl who is just as feminine and 
helpless and cuddly as can be, and at the 
end of the story they get married. 

5. Jane Smith is married to a career man in 
the Army. She hates the rank-pulling and 
back-biting of the other wives on the base. 
She is lonely and irritable and doesn’t fit in 
with military life, and it is affecting her 
marriage. 

6. Any story told in an exchange of letters. 
7. Jane Smith is married to a rising young 
executive. She doesn’t get along with the 
other executives’ wives, and in particular 


she hates the boss’s wife. Her attitude is 
ruining her marriage, and her husband’s 
chances for success. 

8. John Smith devotes all of his attention 
and energy to business. He plans to get 
ahead, to be a big success, and he claims 
that he doing it all for his family. But the 
family (one wife, two children) rarely see 
him, and in a scene full of pathos and 
saccharine, John Smith realizes that what 
his family needs is not so much a new car 
as a real husband and father. 

9. It is Jane Smith’s thirty-fifth birthday, 
and she suddenly feels old. But her husband, 
John, convinces her that in his eyes she is 
young and lovely as ever. And besides, they 
have two children who look, talk and think 
exactly like the tykes on television, and who 
could ask for anything more? 

10. Johnnie Smith is twelve years old today, 
and he’s been hinting for weeks that what 
he wants for his birthday is a brand new 
bicycle. But nobody even says, “Happy 
birthday,” to him, and he is sure that every- 
body just forgot it was his birthday. He 
mopes around all day, miserable and un- 
happy, but at eventide out come the rela- 
tions, the birthday cake and the bicycle. (A 
real-life child would have killed himself by 
noon, but that’s neither here nor there. ) 


11. Jane Smith is fifteen, plain, and wears 
braces on her teeth. Her older sister, Gwen- 
dolyn, always has millions of dates, and Jane 
is jealous. She pulls a bit of trickery, and 
winds up almost forcing one of Gwendolyn’s 
boy friends into taking her out instead of 
Gwendolyn. At the end of the story, she 
learns that she must be patient. Some day 
the braces will come off, and she, too, will 
be popular. 

12. Joe Doakes, a traveling salesman for a 
paper clip company, gets involved in some 
pretty unbelievable adventures in a small 
town in the midwest. The other participants 
are a local belle and a salesman for a rival 
paper clip company. 


Why Are These Taboo? 


This is by no means a complete list, but it 
should give you the general idea. I have 
tried, in this listing, to give a cross-section 
(Continued on page 80) 
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Russell Tinsley is Outdoor Columnist for the “Austin (Texas) Amer- 

ican Statesman,” and a member of the Outdoor Writers Association. 


Booming Outdoor Market 


It was nearing sunrise of a crisp clear-breaking November 
morning. Rays of premature sunshine stained the streamers of 
clouds along the horizon a brilliant orange-red. I was hunkered 
on a log, partly hidden behind a gnarled pinion cedar tree, 
watching a brushy header in the Organ Mountains of south- 
central New Mexico. 

The small draw opened at the junction of two large canyons. 
Should someone spook a deer in either of these adjacent can- 
yons, it would likely retreat through the protective cover. 
Patches of clearing were scattered through the pinions, and I 
reasoned that any deer would have difficulty in slipping past 
without my first seeing it. 

It was good strategy. I sat quietly, watching. The woods about 
me began to come to life. The firey red sun edged over distant 
treetops. Birds fluttered overhead, chirping cheerfully. Shortly 
I heard the muffled snap of a twig, and a split-second later a 
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stately buck crossed into a clearing. He 
paused, his head poised alertly, sunlight 
glimmering off his majestic, symmetrical 
antlers. 

Easing the rifle to my shoulder, I pushed 
off the safety catch. Subconsciously I was 
visualizing photograph and article possibili- 
ties as I got my sight pattern just beyond the 
buck’s shoulders. Just last week I had 
bagged a deer in my home state of Texas. 
Two deer in two weeks in two different 
states! What a splendid slant for a magazine 
piece, I mused. 

The muzzle blast of the powerful gun rup- 
tured the air, echoing off distant mountain 
peaks. The bullet spewed a puff of dust 
under the buck’s belly. He bolted into the 
brush and I could hear him crashing over 
the ridge. Sheepishly, I lowered the rifle. I 
had violated one of the cardinal rules of 
hunting 
doing. 

As I began this article, I got to thinking 
about the parallel between that mountain 
incident and writing an outdoors piece. At 
first glance outdoor writing may appear ele- 
mentary, as did this seemingly easy shot at 
the big buck. It would seem that all a person 
must do is have an unusual hunting or fish- 
ing experience, write it up in dramatic 
fashion, ship it off to some magazine and sit 
back and await a check. Truth is, there are 
many hidden factors which can lead a pro- 
spective outdoor writer astray, just as there 
are certain fundamentals of deer hunting. 
To succeed at a game, one must knew the 
rules. I outline some of these rules later in 
this article, but first things first. 


not concentrating on what I was 


How Big Is the Market? 


First thing a writer wants to know about a 
snecialized market is the demand. What are 
the future possibilities for selling the outdoor 
field? 

Excellent, I’d say. What with shorter work 
weeks and longer vacations, Americans are 
seeking recreational outlets during their 
spare hours. Naturally, much of this leisure 
time will be spent out-of-doors. Not only is 
the specialized outdoor publication field ex- 
panding but more general magazines are 
using outdoor pieces. 


A few short years back the market was 
practically limited to the “big three” of 
the outdocr publications—Ouvutpoor LiFe, 
Sports AFIELD and FieLtp & StrrREAM. This 
trio still is a lucrative market, but the field 
has overflowed into other magazine classes. 

The newest trend is toward specialized 
markets. You don’t have to be an expert to 
sell these magazines, but it helps. Most pre- 
fer technical how-to-do-it articles with a 
new, fresh slant. Research is important and 
it certainly will help sell your articles. Some 
possibilities (with examples in parenthesis ) 
are: guns and hunting (Guns, Guns & 
Ammo, GUNSPORT, AMERICAN RIFLEMAN) ; 
fishing (FisH1nc Wortp, SALtt WATER 
SPORTSMAN archery (NATIONAL Bow- 
HUNTER, TAM—TuHe ArRCHER’s MaGa- 
ZINE, ARCHERY, THE BOWHUNTER) ; boat- 
ing (PopuLAR Boatinc, OutTBoarp, Boats, 
THe Rupper); and regional publications 

FLoripA WILDLIFE, FLormipA OutTDpoors, 
SOUTHERN OutTpoors, ARIZONA WILDLIFE- 
SPORTSMAN 

There is a definite trend toward more out- 
door pieces in the men’s magazines. While 
True and Arcosy have pioneered the use 
of more outdoor articles in the men’s maga- 
zine field, other publications are following 
this example. Saca, Ciimax, Sir!, CAVALIER 
and Rop & GwuwN are just a few of the 
men’s magazines which welcome outdoor 
contributions. 

“T envy the outdoor writer,” Hal Steeger, 
Outdocr Editor of Arcosy, told delegates of 
the Outdoor Writers Associations of Amer- 
ica convention in the Florida Keys last year. 
“With the present stress on more leisure time 
for the average American, the outdoor wri- 
ter is gaining command of the article-writing 
field.” 

Even such respected family magazines as 
the SaturpAy EveNING Post, BETTER 
HoMES AND GARDENS, Look, AMERICAN 
WEEKLY and others always are on the look- 
out for timely outdoor articles. Ditto such 
company publications as Forp Times and 
Dopce News. 


The Rules of the Game 


Good writing is a must for outdoor articles, 
just as with other magazine pieces. Fiction 
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training forms a good basis for writing the 
outdoors article. The cut-and-dried pieces 
are out. The present-day outdoor piece must 
move briskly, with lively anecdotes punctu- 
ating concise facts. Catch the reader’s eye 
with the title and first paragraph, and tie the 
body and ending into a neat package. It 
must be both informative and entertaining. 

“I know of no other field of writing where 
background plays such an important role as 
it does in outdoor writing,’ Claude M. 
Kreider, dean of West Coast outdoor wri- 
ters, told me. “An editor can spot a dis- 
crepency in the outdoor piece immediately, 
and one slight error may make the difference 
between sale and reject. A solid background 
of out-of-doors experience will enable a 
writer to weave more local color into his 
articles, adding to their value.” 


How-To’s with Pix Trend 


There is a new trend in the outdoor field, 
away from the “me-and-Joy” adventure- 
type stories which used to dominate the mar- 
ket. Although personal-experience pieces al- 
ways will be in demand, the dominate move 
is toward semi-photo, how-to-do-it articles, 
i.e., several related photographs that tell a 
story with two or three pages of instructive 
text. 

For example, look at some of the stories 
I’ve sold in the past couple of years: “Don’t 
Stop Fishing at First Frost” to PopuLar 
Mecuanics; “How to Catch More Bass” to 
FLtoripa WiLpuire; “Outfoxing Foxes Is 
Easy with Game Calls” to Guns; “Are You 
Casting Where The Bass Really Are?” to 
Ovurtsoarp; “Vacation Bass” to FisHING 
Wor p; “The Sure-Thing Method” to Satt 
WaTER SportsMAN ; “How to Fool a Coon” 
to TAM—Tue ArcuHer’s MacazineE; “Back- 
yard Fish” to FisHERMAN’s DicEst; “How 
to Bust a Coyote” to Guns & Ammo; and 
“Get Your Deer This Season” to Fur-Fisu- 
GAME. 


The Outdoor Travel Piece 


There is also an ever-growing demand for 
the outdoor travel piece. Modern transpor- 
tation has opened the far corners of the 
globe to tourists. Longer vacations have 
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made it possible for more Americans to ex- 
pand their travels to include far-away 
places. Many vacations are specifically de- 
voted to the outdoor sports. 

One Friday morning last year six friends 
and I departed our hometown of Austin in 
two private airplanes. That evening we were 
fishing in the Gulf of Mexico surf at the 
mouth of the San Rafael River near Tam- 
pico, Mexico. Monday morning we were 
back in our offices. I sold a piece on this 
spot to Sact WATER SPORTSMAN. 

A couple of years ago I made a trek into the 
mountains of northern New Mexico for 
trout fishing. By getting more detailed infor- 
mation from the New Mexico Department 
of Game and Fish to supplement my per- 
sonal experience, I landed a piece entitled 
“Try New Mexico’s High Country” to 
Trave. The chain of man-made lakes near 
my hometown proved to be a worthy travel 
subject for SourHERN OuTDpoors. 

What to do and see at a particular spot 
form the nucleus of the travel article, but 
editors also want to see more intimate infor- 
mation woven into the piece such as cost 
and means of travel, type and number of 
accommodations and prices. 

I once did an article for Sart WarTER 
SportsMAN titled “A Fishing Coast 1000 
Miles Long” that explained how to take a 
low-budget vacation along the Mississippi, 
Alabama, Louisiana and Texas Gulf coasts 
Editor Frank Woolner told me there is a 
constant demand for travel pieces at SWS. 


Outdoor News Items 


There always is a ready market for timel) 
news stories that tell of new developments or 
trends in the outdoor field. One day I was 
thumbing through a newspaper when I 
came to a small, seemingly insignificant item 
which told of a trout found only in Mexico 
that could tolerate warmer waters than 
trout species found in the United States. The 
story also related how the U.S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service hoped to introduce this 
trout into American waters. 

Immediately I got more facts from the 
Fish and Wildlife Service regional office in 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. From a Univer- 
(Continued on page 72) 














Nighthunting for sport and article-meat, Russ bags a winner! 











39 Markets for Outdoor Writers 


Alaska Sportsman, Box 1271, Juneau, Alaska. 
Monthly. 35c per issue. R. A. Henning, Articles 
Editor. Seeks all types of outdoor articles with an 
Alaskan background. 2500-3500 words. Prefers to 
see query first. Likes pictures with articles, 8x10 
B&W glossies only. Uses color for covers, mostly 
scenics, 35mm and up. Pays lc per word on pub- 
lication. Pays $5-$10 for B&W pix,, $25 for color. 


The American Rifleman, 1600 Rhode Island Ave., 
Washington, D. C. Monthly. 50c per issue. $5.00 
yearly. Walter J. Howe, Editor. Seeks articles on 
hunting and shooting. Wants to see complete arti- 
cle. Will send The American Rifleman’s Writer's 
and Photographer’s Guide on request. Writer must 
study the magazine in order to be able to write 
for it. Will not consider 35 mm color. Pays 5c per 
word, $6.00 for B& W pix, upon acceptance. 


Argosy, 205 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
Monthly. 35c per issue. Seeks outdoor articles on 
hunting, fishing, boating, 2000-3500 words. Pre- 
fers query first. Photographs a must with articles, 
8x10 B&W glossies or contacts, 244x2% color, or 
35 mm color. Pays about $400 for article-pix pack- 
age on acceptance. 


Arizona Wildlife Sportsman Magazine, 804 N. 4th 
St. (P.O. Box 3407), Phoenix, Ariz. Monthly. 
35c per issue. Bob Housholder, Articles Editor. 
Prefers articles of not more than 2,000 words— 
strictly out-of-doors types—of general interest to 
the most people. Must have pix. 8x10 B & W gloss- 
ies preferred. No color. Pay 2c per word; $3.00 
pix. Pays on publication. 


The Blood-Horse, Box 1520, Lexington, Ky. 
Weekly. 20c per issue. Warren Schweder, Editor. 
Seeks 2000-3000 word articles on thoroughbred 
racing and breeding. A very specialized field; for 
the professional. Editor Schweder warns “The 
free-lance writer with no background in this field 
should stick to personalities in the sport.” For 
example “Ennobled and the Painter” under “New 
Jersey” in the June issue. Prefers query first. Pays 
$25 to $50, depending on length and quality. Likes 
photographs with articles, 8x10 B&W glossies. 
Will not consider 35 mm color. $5.00 each for pix. 
Payment upon publication. 


Boats Magazine, 117 Broad St., Milford, Conn. 
Monthly. 35c per issue. V. J. Wallace, Articles 
Editor. Prefers 3500-word articles on boating. 
Study the magazine to get slant. Prefers query 
first. Pix most welcome with articles. 8x10 B&W 
glossies preferred. No color. Payment by arrange- 
ment, on publication. 


Cavalier Magazine, 67 W. 44th St., New York 36, 
N. Y. Monthly. 25c per issue. Dick Suskind, Arti- 
cles Editor. Seeks 3000-word articles on fishing 
and hunting. Must be exciting. Prefers query first. 
Photographs a must. 8x10 B& W glossies preferred, 
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but will consider 35 mm color. Payment varies, but 
is good. Pays on acceptance. 


Climax Magazine, 205 East 42nd St., New York, 
N. Y. Monthly. 25c per issue. A. P. Govoni, Arti- 
cles Editor. Seeks articles about 2000 words on 
hunting and fishing. “How-to and where” advice 
and/or tips. New equipment. Likes pix, but not a 
must. No color. 8x10 B&W glossies. Prefers query 
first, but will consider article complete. Pays $75- 
$100 for articles; $12.50 each for pix. Pays on 
acceptance. 


Eastern Ski Bulletin, 98 Main, Littleton, N. H. 
8 issues per year, November to April. 15c per issue 
Enzo Serafini, Articles Editor. Wants articles 600- 
1000 words about anything dealing with facet of 
ski sport. Pays lc per word upon acceptance. 8x10) 
B&W glossies preferred with articles. $3.00 each 
Pays upon acceptance. 


Fishing World, 50 West 57th St., New York 19, 
N. Y. Monthly, 8 months per year. 50c per issue 
Sheldon Shane, Articles Editor. Seeks articles on 
fishing and boating. Preferred length 2500 words 
How-to articles get priority, but likes anecdote 
and atmosphere. Prefer query from new authors 
will consider complete article if author is known 
8x10 B&W glossies must with articles. Pays $65 to 
$75 for article, $10 to $25 for pix, on acceptance 
for new authors. 


Ford Times, The Ford Motor Company, The 
American Rd., Dearborn, Mich. Monthly. Dis- 
tributed through Ford dealers. Edmund Ware 
Smith, Articles Editor. Seeks articles up to 1000 
words on wilderness activities. Unique and little- 
known travel and recreational opportunities avail- 
able to U.S. motorists. Likes to see article com- 
plete. Photos not a must with articles; occasionally 
buys 8x10 B&W feature. Pays 10c per word and 
up. Pays $10 for 8x10 B&W glossie pix; $50 for 
first reproduction rights on color transparencies 
larger than 4x5. Pays on acceptance. 


Dodge News Magazine, 5435 W. Fort St., Detroit 
9, Mich. Monthly, issued free through Dodge deal- 
ers. W. W. Diehl, Editor-in-Chief. Seeks unusual 
stories in entire sports field. Welcomes controversy, 
personal feeling of excitement and enjoyment. Also 
spectator interest. Pix a must with articles: 8x10 
glossies or 2% square to 4x5 color transparencies 
No 35 mm. Top rates, on acceptance. Prefer query 
first. 


Golf Digest Magazine, 611 Davis St., Evanston, 
Ill. Monthly, 10 months a year. 35c per issue. 
John P. May, Articles Editor. Seeks short articles 
on unusual people or events in golf, and also those 
of an instructional nature, with illustrations, 1000- 
1500 words. Prefers query first. Must have 8x10 
B&W glossies pix with articles. Pays 3c per word 
$10 for pix. Pays on acceptance. 
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Gunsport, Magnum Publications, 11 W. 42nd St., 
N. Y.C. Bi-monthly. 50c per issue. Milton J. 
Shapiro, Executive Editor. Seeks 2500-4000 word 
articles on hunting guns, collecting, hand loading, 
ballistics. Accent on the gun rather than the hunt. 
Customize the article. See “Customize for Built-in 
Hits” by Francis E. Sell in September 1959 issue. 
Query first. Prefer 8x10 B&W glossies with arti- 
cles. Will consider color, including 35 mm for 
cover. Pays $75 for cover pix, $75-$125 for arti- 
cles on acceptance. 


Guns and Hunting, The Man’s Book of the Out- 
doors, Maco Magazine Corporation, 551 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. Bimonthly. 50c per 
issue. Haskel Frankel, Articles Editor. Seeks arti- 
cles on hunting, fishing, archery guns, and sports 
fiction. Widening policy to touch on all rugged, 
male sports. 1500 words up. Swinging toward more 
first person adventure; still interested in technical 
articles on all phases of modern-day gunnery. Pre- 
fers article complete from new authors. Pix must 
with articles. 8x10 B&W glossies if possible. Uses 
color only for covers. Pays $125 for stories or arti- 
cles, including pix and artwork. Pays on publi- 
cation. 


Guns Magazine, 8150 North Central Park, Skokie, 
Ill. Monthly. 50c per issue. Interested in seeing 
guns-type hunting articles. Some short, one-pagers. 
Also 2500-3000 words. Will answer queries or con- 
sider complete article. Must have pix with articles, 
8x10 B&W glossies or contacts. 24%4x2% color 
rarely used. No 35 mm. Pays $100-$200 for fea- 
ture articles with pix. Pays on publication. 





Now’s the time Russ starts hunting and fishing for words. 


Motor Boating, 572 Madison Ave., New York 22, 
N.Y. Monthly. 50c per issue. Charles F. Chap- 
man, Articles Editor. Prefers 1000-2500 word 
articles on boating—humorous, historical, infor- 
mative. Must have pix with articles, prefers 8x10 
B&W glossies, no color. Pays $5.00-$10.00 for pix. 


Rates vary for articles. Payment on publication. 


National Bowhunter, Milton, Wis. Monthly. 25c 
per issue. Carl M. Hulbert, Articles Editor. Seeks 
3000-word articles on hunting and archery. Bow- 
hunting techniques with actual instances as illus- 
trations. Must be by bowhunters. Prefer 4x5 pix. 
Pays on publication. Query first. 


Outboard Boating, 307 North Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 1, Ill. Bimonthly. External house organ. 
Edward S. Spanke and Len Hilts, Articles Editor. 
Seeks articles on boating, 1500-3000 words. This 
publication is primarily an organ for the organ- 
ized boatman—the boat club member, the sports- 
men’s club member, etc. Much of the material has 
an “organized” slant. Prefers query first. Pays up 
to $150 for articles with pix, 8x10 glossies pre- 
ferred. Cannot use color. Seldom buys pictures 
apart from stories. Pays on acceptance. 


Outboard Magazine, P. O. Box 4246, Jacksonville, 
Fla. Monthly. 35c per issue; $3.00 yearly. Charles 
Dickson, Executive Editor. Read by owners of 
outboard boats and their families. Prefers articles 
up to 2500 words. Insists upon strong outboard 
angle. Beyond that, the sky’s the limit. Prefers a 
query first. Pays up to 3c a word, depending on 
quality. Pix are always needed. Pays $5.00 per 





print. Prefers 8x10 B&W glossies. Pays on 
acceptance. 


Outdoors, a new monthly. Published for the Kiek- 
haefer Corporation, makers of Mercury Outboard 
Motors. Address 103 Guitar Building, Columbia, 
Missouri. Stresses general recreational subjects 
which involve family outboard boating. Likes 
travel pieces that describe places of particular 
interest to outboarders, how to get there, what to 
do, facts about facilities, etc. Special interest in the 
woman’s angle. Writing must be tight, objective; 
no fiction. 1000 words maximum. Preference given 
to articles which are well illustrated. B&W only. 
Queries requested. Rates begin at 5c a word and 
$5.00 for pix. Pays on acceptance. 


Popular Mechanics, 200 E. Ontario St., Chicago 
11, Ill. Roderick M. Grant, Editor. Monthly. 35c 
per copy. Interested in hunting, fishing, boating 
articles up to 2000 words. Prefers what’s new? 
and how-to-build-it angle. Will answer queries or 
consider complete article. Pays $50 per page and 
up for features. Must have pix, 8x10 B&W gloss- 
ies preferred. Will accept 24%4x2% color. Pays on 
acceptance. 


The Rudder Magazine, 19 East 62nd St., New 
York 21, N.Y. Monthly. 50c per issue. Boris 
Lauer-Leonardi, Articles Editor. Seeks boating 
articles up to 2500 words. Practical, of aid to 
others. Likes to see article complete. 8x10 B&W 
glossies required with articles. Pays $150 to $250 
for articles, $5 to $25 for pix. Pays on acceptance. 


Rocky Mountain Sportsman, 9200 W. Colfax Ave., 
Denver 15, Colo. Monthly. 35c per issue. Don 
Coomber, Articles Editor. Seeks outdoor articles 
on hunting, fishing, boating, archery, concerned 
with the Rocky Mountain area only. Likes them 
short—up to 1000 words. Likes to see complete 
article. Must have pix. Black and white only. 
8x10 preferred. Pays 2c per word, $5-$10 for 
pix. Pays on acceptance. 


Salt Water Sportsman, 157 Federal St., Boston 10, 
Mass. Monthly. 35c per issue. Frank Woolner, 
Articles Editor. Seeks articles on fishing, 2000-2500 
words. Query first. Salt water sport fishing with 
how-to slant. Can illustrate some articles from 
own files. 8x10 glossies preferred for articles. 2% 
color for covers. Payment 2c per word. $3.00 
B&W pix. Pays on publication. 


Skiing News Magazine (formerly National Ski- 
ing), Box 7858, Denver 15, Colo. Monthly, Octo- 
ber through March. 50c per copy. Bob Parker, 
Articles Editor. Needs personality pieces, slanted 
for the family skier. Historical, humorous, action- 
type; non-fiction and authentic fiction. Winter 
skiing only. 500-2500 words. Prefers query first. 
Photos not necessary, but welcome. Seeks photo 
stories, also. Prefer 8x10 B&W glossies, but will 
consider 24%x2% and larger, color for cover use. 
No 35 mm. color. Pays $25 to $50 per page for 
story. $7.50 for B&W pix. Will pay $100 for ac- 
cepted color cover pix. Pays on acceptance. 
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Ski Magazine, Hanover, N. H. Monthly, October 
through March. 50c per issue. Fred Springer Mil- 
ler, Articles Editor. Wants articles 400-2000 words 
on skiing. Rates vary, depending on quality. Pix 
acceptable, not required. Payment varies. 


Skating, 30 Huntington Ave., Boston 16, Mass. 
Monthly, 8 times per year. 50c per issue. Theresa 
Weld Blanchard, Articles Editor. Wants articles on 
ice figure skating. Official publication of the U. S. 
and Canadian Figure Skating Associations. Arti- 
cles deal with subjects of interest to amateur ice 
figure skaters. Pictures not necessary, but accept- 
able, black and white only. No payment. 


Southern Outdoors, 310 Buckhead Ave., N. E., At- 
lanta 5, Ga. Monthly. 25c per issue. Don Lovell, 
Articles Editor. Seeks articles on hunting, fishing, 
boating, with how-to slant. 800-1200 words. South- 
ern locale desired. Prefers query first. Pix not 
absolutely necessary, but prefers 8x10 B&W gloss- 
ies. Pays $20 for article; $5.00 for pix. Pays on 
acceptance. 


Sport Magazine, 205 East 42nd St., New York, 
N. Y. Monthly. 25c per issue. Irv Goodman, Man- 
aging Editor. Seeks articles on hunting, fishing, 
boating, spectator sports. Personalities or major 
events. 3000 words preferred. Query first. Any size 
color pix. Rate $200-$500 for articles, $10 per 
photo, or by the set. Pays on acceptance. 


Sports Afield, 959 8th Ave., New York 19, N. Y 
Monthly. Price 35c per issue. Ted Kesting, Articles 
Editor. Broad coverage of all phases of outdoors 
“School Tuna on a Flyrod”’ and “Cowboy Gus,” 
July issue, good examples. Query first. 2000 words 
preferred. Except with fiction, photos are a must 
Prefer 8x10 and 24%4x2%. Will consider 35 mm. 
Pix bought with article. Rates comparable or bet- 
ter than best in field. 


Sports Afield Boatbuilding Annual, 959 8th Ave., 
New York 19, N. Y. Annual. 50c per issue. Ted 
Kesting, Articles Editor. Wants technical how-to- 
build articles with architects’ building plans. 
Query first. 8x10 black and white plans. Rates 
equal or better than highest in field. 


Sports Afield Boating Annual, 959 8th Ave., New 
York 19, N. Y. 75c per issue. Ted Kesting, Articles 
Editor. Wants articles aimed at showing people 
how they can get more pleasure out of their boats. 
Preferred length 2000 words. Query first. 8x10 
B&W glossies pix. Rates equal or better than high- 
est in field. 


Sports Afield Fishing Annual, 959 8th Ave., New 
York 19, N. Y. Annual. 50c per issue. Ted Kesting, 
Articles Editor. Wants articles with action and 
illustrative pix of a technical “how-to” nature on 
fish and fishing. 2000 words. 8x10 B&W pix. 


Query first. Rates equal or better than highest in 
fie!d. 


Sports Afield Gun Annual, 959 8th Ave., New 
York 19, N. Y. Annual publication. 50c per issue. 
(Continued on page 76) 
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1959 Contest Winners 


; Ever wonder what happened to former Contest winners? 








a Here’s one success story. C. Y. Lee won Ist prize in 1954 
n ° ° ° . 
: . wrote us about his first novel in 1956. His letter is 
: reprinted from the Forum, April 1956 WD: 
1 
n 
t 
: 
r 
3 
S 
le 
It was! Farrar, Straus & Cudahy published Mr. Lee’s 
novel under the title, Flower Drum Song, in 1957. Dell 
later brought it out in a paperback edition. Rodgers & 
Hammerstein’s production of Flower Drum Song is cur- 
rently playing to SRO at Broadway’s St. James Theater. 
| WD sincerely wishes the same charmed “Congratulations” 
and equal success to this year’s Contest winners. 
) 1. Genevieve Terrey Eames 4. Anne Welsh Guy 7. Jean Shannon Smith 
: So. Deerfield, Mass. 3908 Woodbine 1211 Castec Drive 
: 6 . Chevy Chase, Md. Sacramento 25, Calif. 
2. J. A.M y , , 
es Seca 5. Helen Clark 8. Mary Gault Corn 
: Cranford. N 843 Lewishon Street 1643 Fernando Drive 
samoieiiits ie J. Butte, Mont. Tallahassee, Fla. 
3. John J. Iorio 6. George R. Fritz 9. Ella McCartt Mensman 
Sidney Road 233 Newman Street Highway 90, West 
Waterville, Me. Metuchen, N. J. Franklin, La. 

















































































. John H. Harrison 


33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
$7. 
38. 
39. 
40. 


41. 


1418 E. 3rd Street, Apt. 1 
Long Beach 12, Calif. 


. Thomas J. McCauley 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


. W. R. Drobnich 


Berlin, Pa. 


. Jerome P. Kline 


New York, N. Y. 


. Merla Manor 


Little Rock, Ark. 


. William Sambrot 


Oakland, Calif. 


. Laura L. Stokes 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


. Bernard Kelly 


Denver, Colo. 


. Marjorie K. Bernstein 


New York, N. Y. 


. Harrison M. Yates 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


. Beverly Hatfield 


Tucson, Ariz. 


. Robert C. Reid 


Edwards, Calif. 


. Mary F. Walfoort 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


. John Krill 


North Lima, Ohio 


. John M. Sitan 


Seattle, Wash. 


. Leland Duvall 


Little Rock, Ark. 


. Ruth F. Cotich 


Albany, N. Y. 


. Laura Simmons 


Selma, Ala. 


. Jean Mizer 


Hailey, Idaho 


. Frank Ford 


Chevy Chase, Md. 


. Erwin W. Harwood 


San Dimas, Calif. 


. Lea Lewis 


Huron, Ohio 


. Dorothy Hope McCroden 


Lake City, Minn. 
Lynn Mitchel 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Willard L. Neeley 
Pound Ridge, N. Y. 
Barbara B. Constant 
Culver City, Calif. 
Thomas C. McKeen 
Cascade, Md. 


Sister MaryannaChilds. O.P. 


Columbus, Ohio 
Jean McCurdy Brody 
Dunedin, Fla. 
Eugenia Jones 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
Ila Hodgson 

Denver, Colo. 

Ellie Walker 

Reseda, Calif. 


43. 
44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 
51. 
we 
5 
54. 
bs J 
56. 
YB 
58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 
67. 
68. 
69. 
70. 
71. 
res 


73. 


. Janet Cooksey 


Rolling Hills, Calif. 
Tom R. Sullivan 
Ulysses, Kan. 

Mrs. Dorothy N. Cumming 
Sarasota, Fla. 

Mary Bizzelle Vogel 
Gainesville, Fla. 

John J. Tobin 
Oakland, Calif. 

Mary Lou Gebhard 
Saratoga, Calif. 

John R. Countryman 
Garden City, N. Y. 
Ben L. Satterfield 
San Diego, Calif. 

T. G. Slater 
Kamloops, B. C., Canada. 
H. A. Mathews 

Stow, Ohio 

Mrs. Roy Plum 

Alma, Ark. 

Raymond J. Prost 
Chicago, II. 

June Rodgers 

Racine, Wis. 

Mrs. Francis Marbach 
Franklinville, N. Y. 
Morton J. Fineberg 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Rachel Rubin 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Una-Blanche Wheeler 
The Dalles, Ore. 
Ronald J. Cooke 
Beaurepaire, Que., Canada 
Frank D. Skinner 
Okemos, Mich. 
Charles Swope 
Evansville, Ind. 

Carol T. Cover 
Fairfax, Va. 

Noreen Gammill 
Tarzana, Calif. 
Natalie Hayes 
Liverpool, N. Y. 
Robert A. Wise 
Sierra Madre, Calif. 
Jack Currier LeGates 
New York, N. Y. 
Mildred Jordan Brooks 
South Miami, Fla. 
Mrs. Darlene M. Phillips 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Herbert L. Shore 
Taos, N. M. 

Mary Jane Waldo 
Tigard, Ore. 

B. B. Johnson 
Portland, Ore. 

H. E. Wassam 
Sonoma, Calif. 

Lloyd Biggle, Jr. 
Ypsilanti, Mich. . 


74, 
75. 
76. 
77. 
78. 
79. 
80. 
81. 
82. 
83. 
84. 
85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 
89. 
90. 
91. 
22. 
93. 
94. 
95. 
96. 
97. 
98. 
99. 
100. 
101. 
102. 
103. 
104. 


105. 


Mrs. Hazel L. Parker 
Coachella, Calif. 
Mrs. John F. Jones 
Tulsa, Okla. 

Betty Schambacher 
Pico Rivera, Calif. 
Walter C. Brown 
Upper Darby, Pa. 
Dorothy Yates 

Big Spring, Tex. 

W. W. Fagette 

EI! Paso, Tex. 
Marjorie Breidenbach 


Palos Verdes Estates, Calif. 


Grover Smith 
Silver Spring, Md. 
Miss Catherine Jasper 
Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Herbert D. Masch 
Eau Gallie, Fla. 
Neill L. Guerry 
Compton, Calif. 
Lee Francis Figg 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Dev Clapp 

Austin, Tex. 

Alice D. Peterson 
Butte, Mont. 
Colleen Barton 
Vermillion, S. D. 
Arthur A. Howe 
Sacramento, Calif. 
Hugh A. MacLean 
Portland, Ore. 
Ann Metzner 
Hawthorne, Calif. 
Will McLaughlin 
Fort Devens, Mass. 
Dorothy Levy 
Miami, Fla. 

Lewis B. Horne 
Mesa, Ariz. 
Barbara Denbrook 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Stuart Belknap 
Riverside, Calif. 
Ann M. Jackson 
Newburgh, N. Y. 
Will McLaughlin 
Fort Devens, Mass. 
Gordon A. Reims 
West Islip, N. Y. 
R. E. Cross 
Portsmouth, Ohio 
Helene Buchtel 
Honolulu, Hawaii 
Mrs. Gladys F. Rasmussen 
Missoula, Mont. 
Mary Ellen Talbott 
Haddonfield, N. J. 
Doris D’Angelo 
Albany, N. Y. 
Jean Stanton 
Waco, Tex. 
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. Leo Mulherin, Jr. 
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Rochester, N. Y. 
Warren Dunn 
Stillwater, Okla. 


Mrs. Fay Nedra Zachary 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Helen Mae Rohde 
Augusta, Wisc. 

Mrs. C. L. Towns 
Lincolnwood, IIl. 
Robert Anton Wilson 
New York, N. Y. 


2. Eleanor L. Glaze 


Memphis, Tenn. 


113. Joan S. Richter 
Valhalla, N. Y. 

114. Julia Gierhart 
Davenport, Iowa 

115. Nancy Brandt 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

116. Ben Drenner 
Cleveland, Ohio 

117. Richard Hardwick 
St. Simons Island, Ga. 

118. Evelyn White Minshull 
Mercer, Pa. 

119. Kathryn Graybill 
East Petersburg, Pa. 

120. Isabel Dingledy 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

121. Helen D. Kane 
Chicago, II. 

122. P. H. Booth 
Hermosa Beach, Calif. 

123. Lynn Mitchell 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

124. Connie Caudill 
Portsmouth, Ohio 

125. Mrs. B. Stewart Allen 
Oakland, Calif. 

126. James R. Hobson 


Arlington, Va. 


27. Florence B. Freedman 


New York, N. Y. 


. R. E. Cross 


Portsmouth, Ohio 


29. Carl Lindfors 


Niles, Ohio 


. Vincent T. Sparano 


South Orange, N. J. 


. Douglas Robson 


San Francisco, Calif. 


2. Jessie Holtzhauser 


Gibbstown, N. J. 
Madeleine Bremers 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Barbara B. Constant 
Culver City, Calif. 
Robert Zacks 
Elmhurst, N. Y. 
Caroline McDougall 
Queens Village, N. Y. 
Crosby G. Holden 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
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. Rudy and Shirley Nelson 


Providence, R. I. 

Mrs. Donald Watson 
Roswell, N. M. 

Mrs. Ralph K. Scheffer 
Louisville, Ky. 

S. E. Turner 

US Amy, N. Y., N. Y. 


2. Ann Richards Taylor 


Dallas, Texas 


3. Daniel J. Sullivan 


Albany, N. Y. 

John B. Carter 

San Francisco, Calif. 
W. A. Miller 

Palm Beach, Fla. 
Bruce D. Wilson, Jr. 
Fruita, Colo. 


. Katherine Eason 


Los Altos, Calif. 
Thelma L. Beach 
Lakewood, Colo. 
Frances C. Delzeit 
Topeka, Kans. 
Barbara Ritchie 
Denver, Colo. 


. Barbara J. Nelson 


Sioux City, Iowa 


. Rodger Lee Darbonne 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


3. Ina V. Reinke 


Duluth, Minn. 

Manila Davis Talley 
New York, N. Y. 

Allyn D. Smith 

Seattle, Wash. 

Charles E. Byers 

El Monte, Calif. 

Bettye K. Butler 
Reisterstown, Md. 
Helen Bowden 
Vancouver, B. C., Canada 
Mrs. Dorothy F. Horton 
Seattle, Wash. 

Ben Roché 

Arlington, Va. 

Nancy McManaman 
Dallas, Pa. 


2. Evelyn Neuenburg 


Alhambra, Calif. 
Richard J. Harper 
Yuma, Ariz. 

Violet E. McGauley 
Willowdale, Ont., Canada 
Wm. C. Brow 
Brownfield, Texas 
Anne Megna Dunst 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 
Patricia M. Gruman 
Chicago, II. 

Ferita F. Hudson 
Denver, Colo. 
Helen Farrell 
Schenevus, N. Y. 
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. Elizabeth Nesbitt 


New York, N. Y. 


. Tom Curry 


Norwalk, Conn. 


2. Ivan Horne 


Portland, Ore. 


. Amy Lee Spencer 


Providence, R. I. 

Patsy G. Brown 

Wichita Falls, Texas 
Marguerite Basterash 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 
Natalie A. Henderson 
Milwaukee, Wisc. 
Arlene J. Fitzgerald 
Ashland, Ore. 

May Strate 

Hot Springs Nat’l Park, Ark. 
Mary Catherine Wallace 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Helen Manly 

Abilene, Texas 

Ernest A. Carr 
Trinidad, W. I. 


2. Mrs. Herbert Pike 


Whiting, Iowa 
M.I.A. Huot 

N. Attleboro, Mass. 
Renee Gedney 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
Annie Kendall Wilson 
Magnolia, Ark. 

Bess Morgan 
Carmel, Calif. 
Marjorie Schrody 
Sicklerville, N. J. 
Martha Barclay 
Mason City, Iowa 

J. A. Martin 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
Beauford L. Holland 
Ruston, La. 

Aureta Keane 

Penns Grove, N. J. 


2. Robert J. Wyndham 


Upland, Calif. 


. Grace E. Leach 


Vidor, Texas 


. Stanley Smith 


Orono, Maine 
John M. Brayton 
Long Beach, Calif. 
Lee Thomas 
McNeil Island, Wash. 
Edmund Schildknecht 
Eastport, Maine 
Dorothy Hatfield 
Medina, Texas 
Charlotte Mortimer 
Lakeside, Calif. 
Marion C. Dubbs 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
(cont. on page 70) 








Reading Rack Booklets 


by Frank Hewens 


What ever became of the friendly, old family- 
style boss who loved to advise his employees on 
their personal problems and keep them healthy and 
happy . .. and sober and solvent? 

Now it comes out. He’s been transmuted into a 
stack of booklets. 

He has metamorphosed into a meal ticket for 
freelance writers: the suddenly-bloomed and fast- 
growing field known as the “reading rack booklets.” 
These pocket-size pamphlets serve, in lieu of the 
friendly old boss, principally as a communications 
device from employer to employees in business 
and industry. 

The reading rack, from which the field gets its 
name, is a miniature newsstand, designed to be 
placed at main traffic points in office or plant. The 
mechanics of distribution are simple: readers pick 
what they want, when they want, for free. But take- 
it-or-leave-it makes the functions of writing and 
editing decidedly un-simple. Reading rack booklets 
must be so expertly written, and artfully edited, 
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that people will WANT to take them, 
WANT to read them, and then be educated, 
influenced, or inspired by them WITHOUT 
wanting to be. 

Reading rack editors and publishers pro- 
duce better than 30 million copies a year; 
more than 200 different titles. In 1959-60 
the industry expects that the opportunity for 
freelancers should be the best yet. There are 
three reasons for this bright hope: 

First, momentum—the normal progress in a 
branch of private publishing that got its start 
at General Motors about ten years ago. 

Second, the state of business—the Recession 
is over. Many of the companies that can- 
celled or curtailed their reading rack pro- 
grams in the last two years are reacti- 
vating them. 

Third, the “climate” for business—even 
without waxing partisan, it’s evident that 
election returns showed the need to speak 
out about budgets, business, taxes, etc. The 
recent NAM convention, leading magazines, 
top columnists, leading industrialists, all 
clamor for more “communication” between 
management and labor. 


Just as the oldtime “paternalistic” boss once 
made the rounds of plant and office, doling 
out words of wisdom and wit to help keep 
his human rolling stock on the rails—so do 
the reading rack booklets dispense a highly 
informal, personalized, practical line of ad- 
vice, information, inspiration, and entertain- 
ment. As old Mr. Snodgrass’ concern for his 
employees extended into the home, so, too, 
the reading rack material is designed to in- 
terest mom and the kids, as well as pop. 


The Top 3 Reading Rack Markets 


The size of the reading rack market is still 
modest. The field is no Eldorado for writers. 
As in magazine writing, there is an excess of 
unacceptable material—a hunger for the 
good. The field is still subject to change, 
sometimes from month to month. The 
whimsy factor comes from two directions: 
one, from rack-pamphlet buyers (are they 
buying, or aren’t they?) ; two, from editors 
are they stocking up for the moment on re- 
prints, lifts from government publications, 
or speeches—or are they buying heavily in 
free-lance material?) . 
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Largest buyer of free-lance manuscripts, 
and one of the top three producers in the 
field, is Good Reading Rack Service, Inc., at 
76 Ninth Avenue, New York. GRRS, which 
publishes “single subject” booklets, bought 
24 free-lance titles in 1958; in 1959, says 
Managing Editor Jack Meyer, it will prob- 
ably continue to find about half of its weekly 
titles in freelance manuscripts. The balance, 
as in recent years, will comprise reprints of 
magazine articles, speeches, government 
publications, newspaper articles, etc. For 
these, too, GRRS pays authors wherever it 
can find them. 

Employee Relations, Inc., 13 East 53rd 
St., New York, the second largest, is another 
“single subject” publisher issuing new titles 
weekly. The third on a weekly basis is 
National Research Bureau, Inc., 424 North 
Third St., Burlington, Iowa, and 415 North 
Dearborn St., Chicago. NRB publishes many 
“multiple subject” booklets, some with as 
many as 40 different subjects. Although 
much of its offering is reprint material or 
staff-written, NRB does use a number of 
freelance writers. 


The Title-by-Title Markets 


In addition to the Big 3 there is the “title 
by title” category—also identified as the “in- 
dependents”—comprised of publishers who 
insist that they only issue booklets when they 
deserve to be issued. In the words of Ken- 
neth Adams, managing editor at Ticonder- 
oga Publishers, 230 Park Ave., New York, 
N. Y.: “It’s our feeling that we should come 
out with booklets only when they come up to 
high standards. Issuing a new booklet every 
week—plus alternates—is all too likely to 
make the deadline tail wag the reading rack 
dog. By force of competition, however, the 
independent publishers keep the weekly 
group on its toes; they have to try to meet 
the high standards even if the rush to get out 
a book a week does not always permit.” 

As a sample of practices among the inde- 
pendents, Ticonderoga pays in the $300 to 
$600 range for each title. Depending upon 
particular circumstances each time, the 
writer’s return may be an outright payment, 
or it may take the form of royalties. Ticon- 
deroga looks for 2,000-word manuscripts, to 
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work into 16-page booklets and welcomes 
queries although they will read finished 
manuscripts as well. 

Other title by title publishers are: Birk & 
Co., Inc., 22 East 60th St., New York; Bu- 
reau of National Affairs, Inc., Washington 7, 
D.C.; March Press, 10 West 55th St., New 
York; Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 East 38th 
St., New York; Stevens Publications, 139 
East 53rd St., New York 22; and Ticonder- 
oga Publishers, 230 Park Avenue, New York. 

The wares of all these publishers—plus 
probably a dozen itinerants which try to 
peddle their pamphlets to companies when- 
ever they think they have a good thing—add 
up to an amazingly diversified smorgasbord 
of reading on many subjects. 


Here’s What You Should Write About 


The publishers (and their customers) like 
to catalogue their efforts into pamphlets that 
essentially (a) inform, (b) advise, (c) in- 
spire, or occasionally, (d) entertain. 

Here, for example, are some of the 1958 
titles put out by Good Reading Rack Service, 
arranged under the categories GRRS uses: 

Health and Saftey—‘“Teach Your Child to 
be Safe”; “Are You Living Sensibly?”; 
“Good Nutrition Is Good Snse”; How to 
Drive and Stay Alive”; “Summer Safety”; 
“Five Helps to Better Health.” 

Economic and Social—‘How Much Should 
You Spend on What?”; “Social Security” ; 
“Jobs are Made, not Born”; “What's So 
Automatic About Automation?”’; “We’ve 
Come a Long Way Since Yesterday.” 

Home and Recreation—“Sew and Save’; 
“Casserole Cookery”; “Lawn Tips for Gar- 
deners”; “Baseball Information Guide”: 
“Offbeat Vacations”; “How to Remove 
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Stains”; “99 Wife-Savers”; “Party Cook- 
book.” 

Inspiration and Self-Help—‘Watch Your 
Language!”; “The Man who Discovered 
Christmas”; ““Mind Your Manners”; “How 
to Put Yourself Over”; “It’s a Gyp.” 

Americana—‘“Answering Your Questions 
About our American Government”; “You 
Bet They Check Your Income Tax”; “Ben- 
jamin Franklin Album.” 

The reading rack editors, like editors of 
well-run magazines, endeavor to maintain a 
proper balance in their lists of titles. GRRS 
in 1958, for example, turned out 17 titles 
apiece under the three headings: Economic 
and Social, Home and Recreaticn, Inspira- 
tional and Self-Help. Another heading, 
Health and Safety, contained eleven titles, 
and there were three under the general divi- 
sion, “Americana.” All these add up to more 
than one-a-week for the year because there 
must be “alternates” for customers to choose 
from if they don’t like the title offered for the 
week. 

Writing for the reading racks, two top edi- 
tors agree, does not demand that you should 
be a deep-dyed expert in the subject of your 
manuscript. A good, versatile, articulate fea- 
ture writer with a knack for “middle-brow” 
prose is the reading rack editor’s man-of-the- 
year, every year. 


Direct From The Editor’s Desk... 


Jack Meyer of Good Reading Rack Serv- 
ice puts it this way: “The problem is to put 
over a management point of view without 
seeming to do so, without becoming offen- 
sive. A good idea always, is to try for some- 
thing newsworthy as a peg; keep it uncom- 
plicated, but don’t turn it into a primer.” 

To Mr. Meyer, the greatest single area of 
need in reading rack writing is found in 
economic subjects. This does not mean that 
a preponderance of titles is in that area. It 
means that it is the toughest—the least prone 
to yield acceptable copy. 

“The professional economist,” says GRRS’ 
Managing Editor, “most times cannot write 
so that laymen want to stay with him. This 
does not necessarily mean that he cannot ex- 
press himself in lay terms. It means that he 
cannot hold his audience. The average free- 








lance, on the other hand, often cannot cope 
with economic terms. On an average, we get 
two or three manuscripts a year that show 
the right approach to economics, and don’t 
need extensive editing.” 

Bob Snibbe, formerly of GRRS and now 
head of Employee Relations, Inc., has this to 
say: “The successful reading rack writer 
must hit the common denominator of inter- 
est and understanding. In one of our client 
companies, for instance, we find there are 
450 Puerto Ricans who can hardly speak 
English. In another outfit, in the jet propul- 
sion field, 78 per cent of the personnel are 
engineers. Somehow, we have to manage to 
hold both kinds of people . . . with the same 
pamphlets.” 


But equally with ability to find the “com- 
mon denominator,’ Mr. Snibbe rates: “a 
sincere desire to help.” “If a writer does not 
have faith in our form of government .. . 
does not have confidence in the power of 
written words . . . and doesn’t have a sincere 
desire to help his fellow man, he had better 
not enter this field. He’ll give himself away 
on the first page.” 


After you have learned just what these edi- 
tors are doing, then query the reading rack 


“editor much as you would in the case of a 


magazine. Try him on one idea at a time, 
with sufficient outline detail to make plain 
what you have in mind. If you are bursting 
with more than one idea, it’s oK to send them 
in. But each idea for a booklet should be set 
forth, self-contained, on a separate sheet. 

Response to queries may take longer than 
the feelers you send to magazines. Partly, 
that is because the reading rack people main- 
tain a longer lead from the present, until the 
next new offering; partly, it is because read- 
ing rack firms are not so abundantly staffed 
as magazines. 


Pay Arrangements 


Reading racks have their own special cus- 
toms when it comes to payment for manu- 
scripts. There is generally no flat rate for free- 
lance work; no per-word scale either. For 
the most part, compensation is worked out 
in royalties. Good Reading Rack Service, for 


example, pays % cent per copy on the first 
(Continued on page 76) 
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New York Marke 


Letter 


by Pauline Bloom 


Why is there so much more activity among 
book publishers than among magazine houses 
right now? Why have there been so many 
more new book publishing houses than new 
magazine projects? Is it possible that the 
rapidly growing book audience is making 
itself heard as a protest against the more 
facile forms of entertainment which lean so 
heavily on advertising? 

The most interesting aspect of this emerg- 
ing picture is the fact that many of the new 
publishers of books are emphasizing quality. 
What’s more, they are backed by investors 
who are eager to bet huge sums of money on 
good literature, because they see a future in 
it in terms of profit. This is good news for all. 
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Hiram Haydn, President of the neu 
Atheneum Publishers, is looking 


for book manuscripts. 


Atheneum Setting High Standards 


One of the outstanding new quality pub- 
lishing houses is the firm organized by 
Hiram Haydn, Alfred Knopf, Jr., and Simon 
Michael Bessie, about which you have been 
reading here. The name is Atheneum Pub- 
lishers; the address, 162 East 38th Street. 
New York City. The three founding part- 
ners act as an executive committee, and the 
presidency of the company rotates annually 
among them. The first President for the first 
year of the company’s operations, is Hiram 
Haydn. This three-man executive commit- 
tee represents a good slice of top-ranking 
publishing talent. You may anticipate fresh 
reappraisals of the book publishing world. 
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and the development of new approaches to 
old problems. 

The firm has begun operations in an ele- 
gant converted greystone town house which 
seems precisely right for the people who 
occupy it for the publishing program in 
which they are engaged. 

Mr. Haydn is a tall, friendly, handsome 
man who is himself the author of several 
successful novels. He conducts a novel course 
at The New School for Social Research, is 
the editor of American Scholar, and has a 
long active career as a book editor behind 
him. His last post was that of editor-in-chief 
at Random House. 

During 1960 Atheneum will put out some 
twenty-odd books, all regular adult trade 
titles—fiction and non-fiction of high liter- 
ary quality. There is no interest here in mys- 
teries or westerns as such. Of course a dis- 
tinguished novel with an element of suspense 
in it, or a western background would be wel- 
come. No juveniles right now, though there 
is a good possibility they may be taken on in 
the future. History, biography, politics, cur- 
rent affairs, belles lettres, poetry. 

“We are interested in new writers of qual- 
ity,’ Mr. Haydn said. “We are a new firm, 
but as individuals we have a great deal of 
experience behind us, and we would like to 
develop new writers if they really have 
distinction.” 

There is some serious thinking here about 
distribution. “In our time,” said Mr. Haydn, 
“the central role of publishing is not just to 
accept and print, but to distribute books. 
This is a major problem confronting the 
publisher possessed of a serious interpreta- 
tion of his social responsibility.” He feels 
that the higher-priced American paperbacks 
have not solved all the problems of making 
new good books available to all potential 
buyers. 

This month Herman Ziegner is joining the 
editorial staff here. He was formerly execu- 
tive editor at Bobbs-Merrill. 

Atheneum Publishers will act as the trade 
sales representative in the United States for 
Penguin Books, Inc. 





Another $49,000 Behind You! 


The new Bobbs-Merrill Company is now 
occupying beautiful offices in the magnifi- 








cent new Corning Glass Building at 717 
Fifth Avenue (at 56th Street), New York 
City. Since its association with Howard W. 
Sams & Co., Inc., this organization is em- 
barking on a broad expansion program in all 
departments. It has launched an advertising 
campaign originally budgeted at $91,000, 
which has since been upped to $140,000. Be- 
tween April, 1959, and March, 1960, an 
average of seven ads a week will be appear- 
ing somewhere “off-the-book-page.” This 
means that many thousands of new book 
readers will be brought into the fold, which 
will be good for all publishers and, of course, 
all writers. These ads will reach some 
50,000,000 readers. 

Bobbs-Merrill does not publish any mys- 
teries or westerns. Otherwise any book which 
is good of its kind will receive a hopeful 
reading here. This Fall the list will consist of 
31 books. The present plan calls for 60-75 
books a year, and the chances are good that 
the list will grow larger with each year. 

If your book is of a regional nature dealing 
with the middle West, send it to Mr. Har- 
rison Platt, editor, 1720 East 38th Street, 
Indianapolis 6, Indiana. Otherwise most of 
the editorial decisions will be made in New 
York, so send your manuscripts or queries to 
Monroe Stearns, managing editor, at the 
New York City address given above. 

The juvenile editor is Mrs. Phyllis Kirk (in 
the Indianapolis office). This is a diversified 
juvenile list, with all kinds of books for chil- 
dren of all ages. 


Have You An Idea For a New Publisher? 


And now here’s another brand new book 
publishing house, Lyle Stuart, publisher, 225 
Lafayette Street, New York City 12. Lyle 
Stuart is the publisher; Eileen Brand, the 
editor. This is a uniquely interesting opera- 
tion. For one thing, the shoestring which has 
been a useless commodity for the last few 
decades as far as business ventures are con- 
cerned, has really started Lyle Stuart going 
because he added to it that rare combination 
of imagination, practical know-how, and 
sound judgment. 

He is the publisher and editor of a monthly 
newspaper “The Independent” (address 
above, subscription $3.00 a year) , which has 
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not only survived but grown healthy on its 
editorial vitamins—independence. Lyle set 
out to provide a forum for those who had 
something worthwhile to say, which for one 
reason or another other periodicals did not 
find acceptable. Before you dig into that 
drawer of rejections, read on: You must be 
an authority on the subject, your facts must 
be impeachable and provable, and the story 
must be interesting and vital and well- 
written. Also, payment is necessarily low. 
Also, as the staff here is still small (but 
growing), you’d better send in a query. 

People who know will tell you that it is 
impossible to publish books on a shoestring, 
but Lyle Stuart is doing it. This year he has 
published 11 books, and next year he hopes 
to do a book a month. With the books, too, 
Lyle wants to put out authoritative, fully 
documented books which made a real con- 
tribution of one kind or another. Contro- 
versy? By all means. For instance this year’s 
list includes Stranger Than Science, by 
Frank Edwards, which discusses elements 
for which we as yet have no explanations; 
Great Quotations, by George Seldes; A 
Marriage Manual, by Albert Ellis; /. G., a 
first novel by Roger Price; and Messaline, by 
Jack Oleck. 

Remember, this is a small house with a 
small editorial staff. To prevent delay, 
don’t send in your manuscript. You'll get a 
prompter reply to a letter outlining your 
idea. There is some talk here of a magazine, 
too. The plans are not yet ready for an- 
nouncement, but as soon as they are, I’ll tell 
you all about them. 


Magazine News 


At Good Housekeeping (Hearst Publica- 
tions, 57th Street and Eighth Avenue, New 
York City), there is more good news. Plans 
have been made for a sizeable front-of-the- 
book section, which will use as many as 14 
short features every month. There will be 
regular columns produced by the staff or by 
experts outside, on subjects such as medi- 
cine, babies, consumer news, books, TV, 
movies, etc. 

This department is wide open for short 
articles under 1500 words which will lighten 
and brighten the tone of the book. Per- 
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sonality stories are a good bet, as are short, 
humorous articles on any subject that would 
interest a Good Housekeeping reader. The 
personality sketches will bring from $300 to 
$400, the humorous articles {which are 
harder to come by), up to $700. As humor 
depends so much on the treatment, you 
would do well to send in the finished article. 
But with the personality piece a query is 
suggested, to avoid duplication. The editor 
of this department is Elizabeth Pope. 

Here’s a brand new magazine too, Leisure, 
250 West 57th Street, New York City 19, 
N. Y. This is starting as a 50c quarterly, with 
the first issue due on the stands in November. 
Get that first issue if you want to write for 
this book. The editor is Ben Wattenberg, the 
managing editor Jess Stansbury. Mr. Wat- 
tenberg is a pleasant, easy-to-talk-to person 
who is interested in any ideas you may have 
for his magazine. Leisure is planned for the 
intelligent, articulate reader who is looking 
for something interesting to do with his time, 
but who at the same time wants to read 
about it because the story is entertainingly 
written, too. Heavy-handed, didactic how- 
to-do-it instructions will not go here. What 
Mr. Wattenberg wants is a readable, enter- 
taining, well-written story about a leisure- 
time activity, which at the same time deftly 
probes the best approaches toward success- 
ful activity in the field. The treatment 
should be specific, anecdotal and narrative 
in style. If it has a humorous touch, so much 
the better. 

Features should run from 1,000 to 4,000 
words for which payment will be from $100 
to $300. Short stories with a leisure-time 
background are wanted—up to 2,000 words. 

Each issue will have eight to twelve pages 
dealing with one subject in depth—5,000 to 
8,000 words. For the first issue Mr. Watten- 
berg has signed up I. A. Horowitz for a dis- 
cussion of chess. Mr. Horowitz is former 
American chess champion, and editor of 
Chess Review. If you are an expert on any 
subject you might query Mr. Wattenberg. 
Cartoons will be used. Verse, too, if it’s 
humorous and dealing with the subject of 
leisure. 

Send in queries or completed articles. But 
remember, you'll be competing with writers 
like Charles Van Doren and Robert Paul 
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Smith, whom you will meet in the November 
issue. 


Offbeat Contest 


Offbeat, a magazine published by Defilee 
Publications, Box 618, Encino, California, 
is running a contest for stories and articles 
which closes October 31, 1959. Manuscripts 
must not exceed 3,000 words. They must be 
typewritten and double-spaced, and return 
postage must accompany all entries. Sub- 
mission must also be accompanied by a sub- 
scription to Offbeat for one year (six issues) , 
which is $2.50. The prizes are $100 for the 
best short story, $75 for the best article and 
$75 for the best poem. Any manuscripts that 
do not win, but are judged worthy of publi- 
cation in Offbeat, will be purchased at its 
“current rates.” 


Dutch Treat! 


And here’s another group of market possi- 
bilities. I have a long letter from Wolf 
Kielich of Haarlem, Holland, who tells me 
he is coming to New York this Fall on behalf 
of De Geillustreerde Pers N. V., one of the 
main magazine publishing firms in Holland, 
which puts out: Margriet, the best-selling 
Dutch women’s weekly (similar to Woman’s 
Day); Revue, an illustrated weekly family 
magazine, which is something in between 
This Week and Saturday Evening Post; 
Romance, a weekly magazine for young, un- 
married women in their twenties. Together 
these magazines have a weekly circulation of 
about two million copies. And here’s the 
kind of material Mr. Kielich needs for these 
magazines : 
Articles: Anything that has a strong 
human-interest angle for women’s or family 
magazines. Travel stories, adventure stories, 
interesting personalities, success stories, spy 
stories, crime (not too gruesome), popular 
science. No how-to-do articles. Lengths 1200 
to 4,000 words. 
Short Stories: Up to about 4,000 words. 
Problem or love stories, adventure. No west- 
¢ms or science fiction. Mysteries should not 





be too tough. 
Photographs: Picture stories, in black and 
white and color, accompanied by an article 


of up to 2,000 words, dealing with subjects 
of world-wide appeal. Cover pictures in 
color, 4x5 of professional quality. Show peo- 
ple are good, but no bathing beauties. 

Serials up to 70,000 words of the general 

character described above. 
» The taboos are sex, adultery, triangle situa- 
tions, religion, politics, gruesome details or 
anything that is against The Ten Com- 
mandments. 

Payment is comparable to second-class gen- 
eral markets here, sometimes higher depend- 
ing on the quality of the writing, pictures 
and subject matter. But they buy Dutch 
rights only. 

Please do not send any manuscripts. Mr. 
Kielich would like to have letters describing 
the material you have in mind and he will 
then write you and let you know whether 
there is any interest in it. Send your letters 
to Mr. Wolf Kielich, c/o Mr. M. Gans, 348 
Highwood Avenue, Leonia, N. J. Please do 
not telephone. Mr. Kielich will be staying at 
a hotel in New York, but at the time he 
wrote he he did not yet know which one. 
The mail will be forwarded. 


$500 Refugee Novel Contest 


The Refugee Book Award, sponsored by 
U.S. Committee for Refugees and Double- 
day & Company, Inc., is one of the major 
events of World Refugees Year. This is for a 
book-length work of fiction or non-fiction in 
which the personalized experiences of a refu- 
gee are described. The book selected will be 
awarded a $250 pre-publication option by 
Doubleday & Company, and a matching 
$250 prize by the U. S. Committee for Refu- 
gees. A $100 Doubleday library will be 
awarded as the second prize, and a $50 li- 
brary as the third prize. Closing date is De- 
cember 31, 1959, by which date at least a 
book outline with three completed chapters 
should be submitted. Manuscripts, in Eng- 
lish, should be sent to the U.S. Committee 
for Refugees, 11 West 42nd Street, New 
York 36, N. Y. The Chairman of the group 
is the Very Reverend Francis B. Sayre, Jr., 
Dean of the Washington Cathedral. 

Dell has bought the reprint rights to Grace 
Metallious’ forthcoming novel, Return to 
Peyton Place (Messner) , for $265,000. 
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New Market 


Chicago FM Guide and Arts Almanac, 4440 N. 
Clark St., Chicago 40, Ill. Jack L. Riedy, Editor. 
Wants to see articles on all phases of music from 
classics to jazz, including personalities and events; 
articles pertaining to other fine arts fields; non- 
technical articles on recent developments in the 
audio field relating to FM. Also looking for articles 
about Chicago: current, historical and cultural. 
Some light verse, too. Length from 500-1500 
words, with the preference on the shorter ones. 
Pay 2c per word on acceptance. 


New Looks; New Rates 


Dodge News Magazine, 5435 W. Fort St., Detroit 
9, Mich. Editor Diehl writes that the editorial 
requirement listing (June WD) still holds true, 
but that “since sprucing up our book and giving 
more depth to our format, we also have upped the 
rate of payment considerably.”” Now pays $150 
and up for color cover pix; top rates in the field 
for photo-stories (text, 500-1200 words). 


Pet Life, P.O. Box 151, Mill Valley, Calif. Editor 
Eloise Keeler writes that they are now “cutting 
features down to not more than 700 words; shorter 
articles to around 300, as we are becoming more 
and more a picture magazine. We like articles 
accompanied by good 8x10 glossies of animals in 
civilized surroundings. If accompanied by humans, 
the animals should be featured.” 


Printing Magazine, 466 Kinderkamack Rd., Ora- 
dell, N. J. Biruta Sesnan, Feature Editor, writes 
that they now “pay $3 for photographs taken 
by author, plus space occupied by such photo- 
graphs. Portrait shots and general pick-ups of 
photographs or material for photographs from 
company $1, plus space occupied by cut.” For 
full requirements see Nov. WD. 


Suspended Publications 
Media Arts, 546 N. Harvey, Oak Park, III. 
Miss Magazine, 10 E. 40th St., New York 16,N. Y. 


Jack London’s Adventure Magazine, 527 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
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‘\ 
market news from coast to coast 
\ \ 

Correct Address 


Suburbia Today is located at 60 E. 56th St., New 
York 22, N. Y. (not at 405 Park Ave. as previously 
listed here). 

Potpourri 


Modern Garden Center, P. O. Box 916, Ferncase 
Publications, Arcadia, Calif. Accepts articles and 
pictures on how garden supply centers, nurseries, 
etc., operate. Of special interest is emphasis on 
what new innovations dealers are making, extra 
services offered, etc. All articles must be accom- 
panied with pix. Minimum: Ic per word and up 
to 3c depending on importance of story and value 
of pix. 


Jobber Times, P.O. Box 916, Ferncase Publi- 
cations, Arcadia, Calif. Accepts articles which will 
benefit all types of business which are wholesale in 
nature: jobbers, distributors, manufacturers’ repre- 
sentatives and which pertain to the hardware, gar- 
den supply and outdoor living line of products 
Pays up to 5c per word including pix. 


Family Weekly, 60 E. 56th St., New York 22, N. \ 
Sunday Supplement. Ernest V. Heyn, Editor-in- 
Chief. Chicago office: 179 N. Michigan Ave., Ben 
Kartman, Executive Editor. Wants short, lively 
articles and picture features with the emphasis 
upon individuals, famous or in the news, adding 
depth or unknown facts with anecdotal or personal 
experience approach. Good rates. 


Fiction Markets 


Adventure, Popular Publications, Inc., 205 E 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. Bimonthly. Founded 
in 1910, Adventure aims to hit men readers with 
fiction, fact pieces and picture stories of better- 
than-average quality. Averages 5 short stories per 
issue. Length: 4000-6000 words. Rates: $250-$50 
per story on acceptance. Editor Alden H. Nortor 
reads the fiction and especially recommends ‘“‘Soul 
of A Regiment” by Talbot Mundy (October, 
1954) and “The Golden Emblem” by Bill Adams, 
as outstanding for quality and originality. 


Argosy, 205 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 4 issues 


per month. Established in 1882, Argosy is directed 
to the male, with emphasis on the outdoor man 
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Bruce Cassiday reads fiction and uses Westerns, 

ysteries, sports, sea, hunting and air stories; em- 

phasizes that this is men’s fiction, so action and 

haracterization are specially important. Recom- 

ends that you study the Paratroop series by Rob- 

ert G. Fuller for an example of “good men’s ap- 

> Bpeal.”” Length is 4000-5000 words; 10,000 for the 

one-shots. Rates start at $400 and go up. Payment 
2-3 weeks after acceptance. 


Astounding Science Fiction, Street & Smith Publi- 
cations, 575 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. Start- 
ed in 1930 by the old Clayton House, it’s been pub- 
lished monthly by Street & Smith since 1934. Edi- 
t Btor John W. Campbell, Jr. reads all mss. himself 
and writes: “We try to explore the probable future 
developments of history and human living. For the 
first 20 years or so of modern science fiction, SF 
was mostly considered crackpot. Since a major 
1, gportion of the predictions made in that period are 
now common fact—atomic weapons and power 
plants, rocket ships and space flight—the attitude 
has changed considerably. Currently our problem 
se fin getting stories is that authors want to discuss 
d |space flight and atomic weapons. That isn’t science 
s, Pfiction anymore; it’s no more SF now than a story 
yn Jabout a man sailing west from Europe to prove his 
-q {theory that land could be reached that way. We 
,- [need new authors with far-reaching imagination, 
1p Jbut strongly disciplined imagination. The two 
e Jaren’t mutually exclusive; for example, Einstein 
had immense imagination, but differed from the 
. | crackpot in having a disciplined imagination. Most 
of our readers are professional technicians and 
scientists; they like to think for fun. The rules of 
SF involve clear, cogent, consistent thinking. Sto- 
ries should be basically upbeat; good thinking is 
thinking that solves problems—that doesn’t wind 
up with a whine of “I can’t do it!” A detective 
mystery in which the problem isn’t resolved isn’t 
Y. J publishable; a SF story in which the author pre- 
n- [sents a good, sound problem, and doesn’t solve it, 
‘nf is about as bad. We pay 3c per word on accept- 
ly J ance, and buy all length from 1200-120,000 words. 
sis § If your yarn wins first place in the reader vote in 
ig | the issue it appears in, you get an additional Ic 
il § per word. 


Fantasy & Science Fiction, Mercury Publications, 
527 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. Due for a 
10th birthday in October, Fantasy & Science Fic- 
E. § tion is published monthly; each issue contains from 
ed § 10-14 stories. Editor Robert P. Mills defines his 
th § fiction needs: “We want quality in the sense that 
t- B we like and publish stories of the sort that. are 
er § likely to appeal to Martha Foley and editors of the 
better “little” magazines (2 have appeared in the 
0 § Martha Foley Best Short Story Collections). We 
ul @ want the best of different types of writing, such as 
t, B the pure adventure story, the puzzle. story, the 
horror story. The more melodramati¢. thé situa- 
tion, the more underwritten it should be. We want 
characterization in depth and fresh ideas, ap- 
proaches, styles. Science gimmicks by theinselves 
are not enough, except in an occasional short- 
short. Variety and vitality are among our most 



















YOU, TOO, CAN WIN! 


SOME OF THE CONTEST PRIZES 
WON BY OUR STUDENTS IN 1959 


Winner's Weight in Gold 
from Dial Soap 


$25,000 from Eversharp Schick 
$25,000 from Colgate 

$500 a Year for Life from Velvet 
$20,000 from Crest-Pace 

$15,000 from Dole Pineapple 
$15,000 from Remington 

$10,000 from Green Giant Peas 
$10,000 from Hoover 

$10,000 from Lava Soap 

$5,000 from LePage 


You, too, can learn the secrets of winning in state- 
ment, last line, slogan and naming contests. Write 
NOW for your FREE copy of the newest 'SHEP- 
HERD CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BULLETIN’ — 
bringing you winning help for the big contests now 


on. NO OBLIGATION. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 








WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, covering 
every phase of story and article writing for tots to teens. 
Learn the step-by-step procedure from one whose work 
is appearing currently in juvenile publications. Not a 

‘tell how’’ but a SHOW HOW course. Personal criticism 
included. Send stamp for particulars. 


MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P. ©. Box 104 Laceyville, Pennsylvania 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly, on 20 lb. bond, one carbon, extra first 
page, mailed flat, 50c per 1000 words, 60c with 
minor corrections, plus postage. Prompt service. 


L. B. GLEASON 
998 Susan Dr. Lakeland, Fla. 








GHOST WRITING 


My work has been published in the United States, 
Canada, England, Scotland, India and in Braille. I'd 
like to help you, too. Tell me your needs and write for 


details. 
WILL LOZIER 
134-35 Cherry Avenue Flushing 55, N. Y. 











WRITERS! We sell all types of book-length manuscripts 
to all leading publishers. Complete, expert, personalized 
arrangements. Low rates—best service—wvnrivaled value. 
Get free folder. We also sell television scripts, plays, short 
stories, and syndicate features. 


Avialin (dahe ‘tie 


21 E. Van Buren, Chicago, Iil. WA 2-3329 
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FROM TYPEWRITER TO PRINT 


This is a long, long step to take, especially for 
the beginning writer. We can take that step for 
you by printing your book with a cost within 
reach of the average writer. 

We are magazine and book publishers and can 
give you prompt, free reading service and at 
the same time will quote you a complete cost, 
with no extra items to be added on. We spell 
out in detail what you will get from us, what 
we can and will do for you and exact dates of 
publication. All books are your property and 
you designate what is to be done with them. 
There are no extras for anyone once the book 
is published. 


Send your book today! 
Prompt acknowledgment. 


HOBBYIST PUBLISHING COMPANY 


P.O. Box 4394 Philadelphia 18, Penna. 














FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 


What every writer needs. 25 years satisfactory service; world- 
diting, revising, rewriting. 
ks, stories, speeches, articles, poems, 
when ready. 


wide clientele. Modern methods. 
hosting, instruction; 
ction, non-fiction, text-books. Each properly t: 
Free carbon = white paper. $1.75 a thousan 
Minimum $7.5: 


IRMA A. GWIN-BUCHANAN 
(San Francisco 1918 to 1943) 
2411 P Street, Sacramento, California 


word average 








I'LL DO YOUR TYPING 


Manuscript Typing—Technical or non-tech- 
nical. 65¢ per 1000 words plus postage; 70c 
corrections. Editing, $1.00 per 1000 words. 


ROWENA ROBERTS 


153 W. 84th St., Apt. 5B New York City 24, N. Y. 








WANT TO SELL? 


YOUR CHANCES ARE GREATER IN BRITAIN. 3000 
more books published last year in England than in the 
United States! 

MANUSCRIPTS CONSIDERED FOR BOOMING BRIT- 
ISH MARKETS AS WELL AS UNITED STATES. 
Terms: Unpublished authors, $10 per mss for evaluating 
and handling. Professionals, the usual percentage on sales. 

INTERNATIONAL LITERARY AGENCY 
P.O. Box 1397, Grand Central Station, New York 17, N.Y. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By experienced typist. Bond paner, one carbon, minor 
corrections. work peeees t. .. over 10,000 


words, 15c page; shorts, 20c 
line, plus awe charges. 7 A ad 7. Roety de per 


invited. 
EVA GOCKEL 
3909 DeTonty Street St. Louls 10, Missouri 








HENRY PICOLA 


will read poets who create in traditional forms 
as well as free verse. He edits “Sonnet Se- 
quences” 


and “Vespers.” 50c a copy. 
5 West 63rd Street 
N. Y. ©. 23 

















important goals.” Suggests you study “Flowers for 
Algernon” by Daniel Keyes (April, °59); “Soul 
Mate” by Lee Sutton (June, °59); “All You Zom- 
bies” by Robert A. Heinlein (March, °59). “We 
use all lengths—from 400-word fillers to full 
length novels. The longer the story is, the better it 
should be—an offbeat idea may carry a short 
piece, but a long story must successfully develop 
characters and have some sort of significant point 
or meaning.” Rates are 2c per word on acceptance. 


Galaxy Magazine, 421 Hudson St., New York 14, 
N. Y. Established in 1950 and published bimonthly 
with 3-6 short stories per issue. Length from 2000- 
5000 worders and 7000-10,000 worders. Editor 
H. L. Gold writes: “There isn’t a single helpful 
thing to say about the creation of really good 
science fiction. It takes skillful storytelling, of 
course. It also calls for an honest apprenticeship 
in the finding and developing of worthwhile ideas, 
and learning the difficult but certainly learnable 
job of using explanation dramatically, to further 
the story instead of stopping it dead. I don’t think 
apprenticeship can be stressed enough. It’s tough 
and sweaty labor that has to be gone through. At 
least 95% of the manuscripts that come in are 
the product of people at the very beginning of 
their apprenticeships. The ones who go on to jour- 
neyman and master artisan need no magical hints. 
They work to get there. The others drop out, and 
every attempt to haul them further along the hard 
road has to be done over their own dead bodies. 
At least one short story per issue comes at least 
somewhat close to my notion of what a good SF 
story should be.”’ Rates average 3c per word and 
up, always on acceptance. 


Good Housekeeping, 57th St. at 8th Ave., New 
York 19, N. Y. Founded in 1885, “Good House” 

will celebrate its 75th Anniversary in May, 1960 
Published once each month with about 4 short 
stories per issue. Mrs. Howard B. Tingue, Fiction 
Editor, writes: ““We are predominantly a woman's 
publication and our aim is to interest women on 
the highest possible level. We are looking for fic- 
tion of the highest quality. It must be plotted, it 
must be well written and it must have well-drawn 
characters. We do not run murder mysteries and in 
general tend to run fiction that we think will have 
very strong appeal to women.” Short story length 
is from 4000-5000 words; one-shots up to 35,000 
words. Pays highest rates upon acceptance. 


IF Science Fiction Magazine, 421 Hudson St. 
New York 14, N. Y. Established in 1952 and taken 
over by Galaxy Publishing Corp. in 1959. Bi- 
monthly. 5-8 short stories per issue. The editor 
here is H. L. Gold, who says that his comments for 
Galaxy Magazine hold here as well, but without 
the heavy stress on professionalism. ‘The audience 
is generally younger and not as exacting as Gal- 
axy’s. This is a good market both for newcomer 
and established writers who seek to salvage m2 
terial that has not found a home in better-payins 
magazines. Rates are lc per word, straight, 
acceptance. Length is 2000-5000 words. 




















An invitation to all 
men and women with 


WRITING ABILITY 


Who Want to Attain Professional Skill 


Our FREE alias Aptitude Test May 
Qualify You For Individualized Train- 
ing by Successful Writers and Editors 











The Magazine Institute, a private school owned and 
operated by successful writers and editors, offers a chance 
to learn writing as famous writers learned—by writing 
steadily, under the patient direction of a professional. 


ALL WORK IS DONE IN YOUR 
OWN HOME, ON YOUR OWN TIME 


You receive regular assignments designed to get you 
started and keep you writing. You also submit original work 
of any type or any length. Before long you are doing 
complete stories or articles, concentrating on the type of 
writing that suits you best. 


TEST YOUR WRITING TALENT FREE 


Magazine Institute training is open to anyone who pos- 
sesses natural ability. A qualifying Literary Aptitude Test is 
offered without charge. Many people who never wrote a line 
for publication have passed this test and made a success of 
the training. Send for your test today and find out how your 
natural writing ability measures up. There is no obligation 
of course. Fill out and mail the coupon below. 


FILL OUT AND MAIL THE COUPON BELOW 


|The MAGAZINE | 22s 
INSTITUTE 


Rolatelins Sater nes Pere 20k Y. 
50 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER 


(Licensed by the State of N. Y.) 





Please send your free Literary Aptitude Test and 
other information about the Magazine Institute 
to: 





Street Address 


City or Town 





ANON 


ptt crete ssessce-- 


_ 











Sell the Scripts 


You Write! 


We Will Show You How 


This most modern teaching method makes it possible for 
you to write more easily, joyously, in the full confidence 
that you are becoming a better writer. PRACTICAL 
MAGAZINE WRITING is the new, totally different way 
of stimulating and developing creative ability. You are 
helped to know exactly the kind of professional writing you 
can do best and to write articles, stories, TV plays, etc., 
according to your aptitude. This is the sure way to write 
for pay, to express yourself with freshness and vitality—the 
qualities editors want. 





As never before you will discover new usable ideas. You 
will write instead of dream about it. And amazingly, you 
will find more energy for writing. Progress will be easier. 
FRE Get everything you ever wanted from a course 

Use the coupon below for complete information. 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 
1819-B Gilpin St., Denver 18, Colo. 





Please send free booklet, ‘The Way Past the Editor." 
No cost or obligation. 








Your manuscript deserves the best 


ELECTRIC TYPING 


on fine bond paper 
70c per thousand with minor corrections and carbon copy 


JUNE M. PAVLICEK 
8631 Onalaska St. San Diego 11, Calif. 
Browning 7-3766 








BOOK WRITERS 


My expert help will pave the way to success for see. My 
clients are selling. I will edit, polish, correct, an 

your book at its very best. It will be returned to you type- 
written, ready for the publisher. $1.75 per thousand words, 
extra (carbon) copy included. Convenient terms may be 


arranged if desir 
EDITH M. NAILL 
8815 N. Wisconsin Street Phoenix, Arizona 








FAST, ACCURATE TYPING 
IBM Electric Typewriter! 


Expert corrections by college graduate 
Free carbon extra first page 
60 cents per 1000 words plus postage 
RUTH M. LINAKER 
7 Davenport Ave., Apt. 5A, New Rochelle, New York 








BEGIN WITH CONFESSIONS 


Your chances of quick and regular sales are best in 
confessions_because 

Confessions are a big, hungry market. 

A writer's name isn't important. 


Edi > i 

As an experienced. selling conpesston writer, I can help 

_ ale ok criticism: $1 per 1000 words; $5 minimum. 
ELEANA OLIPHANT 

615 H St., N. E. Miami, Okichoma 
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McCall’s, 230 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
Established in 1869 and published monthly. Uses 
5 short stories per issue. A women’s service mag- 
azine to inform, edify and entertain American 
women. Short stories must have well-developed 
characters, valid, well-motivated plots, good writ- 
ing. Entertainment value is criterion. Subject mat- 














ter concerned with young adults is preferred. Sto- few : 
ries that are grim, depressing, melancholy, drab, It wil 
fragmentary, concerned with themes of abnormal- lishec 
ity or violence are not solicited. Length is about for ti 


4500 words. Rates are tops and on acceptance. 
Beverly Jane Loo is Fiction Editor. 


Redbook Magazine, 230 Park Ave., New York 17, 
N.Y. Lilian Kastendike, Fiction Editor, writes: 
“The first issue of Redbook appeared in 1903. It 
was for many years primarily a fiction magazine 
and still, with its 5 short fiction items and its 
45,000-word complete novel, uses a greater pro- 
portion than any other magazine. It has, however, 
particularly in the last decade met the changing 
times and needs of the public by the addition of 
meaningful articles and various service depart- 





ments. The fiction, too, we believe can be a service = 
to our readers. Redbook is slanted toward a Young plugg: 


Adult audience, readers from 20 to 40 years of 
age. Fiction deals with the basic situations of ro- 
mance, marriage, children and social problems. 
Our desire, at the moment, is to add to our inven- 





tory, stories that are distinguished by some quality Profit 
of skill and perception that goes beyond the usual from 
run of magazine fiction. That does not mean writ- book 
7 - : authe 
ing that is based upon technical tricks, ultra- will 
sophistication, cynicism or exotic locales for their ognit 
own sake. Our desire for quality material does not back 
exclude the more usual short story, provided it hard- 
gives compensation for time spent in reading; or it The | 
can be a for-fun story that is more than merely Book- 
patter.” Length is from 3500-5000 words; short rough 
shorts cannot be more than 1400 words. Flat rate Club 
upon acceptance. Boom 
This Week, 485 Lexington Ave., New York 17, — 
N. Y. Stewart Beach, Executive Editor, writes: Marst 
“We are using so little fiction at the present time Bridg 
that we feel we cannot encourage unsolicited — Aft 
manuscripts anymore. We now find it possible to Schor 


publish only a limited number of stories, and these 
are usually arranged to fill a special need in the 
magazine’s over-all editorial program. We shall 
still continue to publish fiction on an occasional 
basis, but the chance of an author’s making a sale 
to us in the routine way is so slight that we feel it 
is unfair to give him the impression that we repre- 
sent a promising market.” 


Today, National Catholic Magazine, 1700 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 12, Ill. Established in May, 
1946, it is intended primarily for use in Catholic 
high schools and colleges—as classroom discussion 
material and for outside reading assignments. Pub- 
lished monthly, October through June. Looking 
for stories with “no pat plots, no obvious message 
or uplifting themes. Emphasis on characterization, 
not overly sophisticated.” Length up to 3000 
words. Rates are lc per word on publication. 
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PICTURE YOURSELF A PUBLISHED 
AUTHOR BY THIS CHRISTMAS 


Your book can be on the bookstore shelves in just a 
few short months, available for Christmas gift-giving. 
It will have the best chance for success then — pub- 
lished, promoted, advertised and distributed in time 
for the big Holiday Season coming up. 





Bessie Omand, author of The Littlest Quaker, interviewed 
by Art Linkletter on the CBS-TV House Party. The book was 
plugged before an audience of ten million. 


PROOF OF LEADERSHIP IN SALES 





Profitable Paperback & Foreign Sales: $4,000 advance 
from Rodale Press for paperback rights to “how-to” 
book Green Thumb now in 8th edition, bringing the 
author's total profits up to almost $15,000 (Messner 
will publish author's third book as a result of the rec- 
ognition we gained for her) — Rights to Italian paper- 
back sold on The Devil’s Cameo — British rights for 
hard-cover editions sold on The Young Engineer and 
The Puppet-Do-It-Yourself Book. 

Book-of-the-Month Club Recommendation: John Bur- 
roughs: Naturalist, reviewed in the Book-of-the-Month 
Club News (June), read by half-a-million book buyers. 
Booming Book Sales Pay Off: Dick Snyder, whose books 
have been issued in a total of nine editions, averages 
more than $3,500 annually as an Exposition author — 
Marshall Miles, author of How to Win at Duplicate 
Bridge, receives $4,839.35 in royalties in 18 months 
— After 30 months, $5,386.80 in royalties to James 
Schonberg, author of The Grain Trade. 


FREE GIFT FOR SUBMITTING M.S. 


Send your complete manuscript to us ‘today—or in the 
next 30 days — and you will receive a free $3.50 copy of 
The Rogue of Publishers’ Row. The book, written by Edward 
Uhlan, publisher, author, editor, lecturer and founder and 
president of Exposition Press, is used and recommended by 
librarians, schools, editors and critics. The Los Angeles 
Times calls it ‘‘the most readable, important and revealing 
book about publishing.” 


A free copy will be yours if you just fill in and mail the 











coupon on this page — there is no obligation. 


Exposition Press Inc. 


f » Auen n nr 
10 ourth Avenue. New York lb 






PAPERBACK REPRINT 





NOW ON THE NEWSTANDS! Paperback rights sold 
to Beacon Books on Steffi, a first novel by Eunice 
Gray. This is the climax of our high-powered pro- 
motion, which previously resulted in nationwide 
publicity, features. reviews, radio-TV appearances 
and autograph parties. 


SUBMIT MS. FOR FREE REPORT 


Your manuscript will receive prompt, individual 
attention. Our report will tell you if it is pub- 
lishable under our imprint, outline the sales 
promotion planned for launching your book, 
and tell you exactly what subsidy will be re- 
quired for its publication. 


Mary Ritter, author of first novel Love Triumphs, 
with movie stars William Powell and Phil Regan, 
at ithe Palm Springs Book Shop. 














YOURS FOR THE ASKING: A free 32-page, 3-color, 
illustrated brochure ...Whether your MS. is com- 
plete, incomplete or still in the planning stage, you 
can receive your free copy of our informative bro- 
chure, You can Publish Your Book, simply by asking 
for it when filling out the coupon. It reveals the 
Exposition story of over twenty years of successful 
subsidy publishing, and in its pages you will find the 
criteria for selecting a publisher and factual answers 
for most of the questions posed by new writers. 





EXPOSITION PRESS INC. 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
y Please send free copy of Rogue of Publishers’ Row. 


i My manuscript is 
OO Enclosed or (J Will be mailed in 30 days. 


(0 Check here if you wish free copy of brochure, You 
Can Publish Your Book. 
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By Rus Arnold 


Styles in photographic illustration change. 
Today’s taboo is tomorrow’s must; yes- 
terday’s sacred cow is today’s hash. And even 
in the ultra-conservative “shelter” field we 
can see changes. 


“Shelters” Shunned People 


For years the architectural exterior and in- 
terior, as used in the architecture, home and 
garden magazines, has been a picture without 
people. This has.not been an accident; it was 
a definite policy based on a strong viewpoint. 
As one editor of a leading magazine in the 
field told me many years ago, the inclusion of 
any human being in a photograph of this sort 
would detract from the meaning of the pic- 
ture. The reader might be distracted into in- 
terest in the person, his appearance, her 
clothes, what they were doing, who they 
were, instead of in the decor of the room, the 
design of the architectural interior. 

The field has therefore been the private 
bailiwick of a handful of architectural pho- 
tographers, with their 8x10 view cameras 
the extreme wide-angle lenses, their tripods 
and floodlights, their hours of fussing over 
each picture, their typical 30-second expos- 
ures, 

Yet the impact of modern camera technol- 
ogy and its resulting more-spontaneous, more 
lifelike esthetic could not be ignored by the 
shelter editors. Even ten years ago an occa- 
sional feature would appear, playing up the 
facility of the modern miniature camera. In- 
stead of laboring with the view camera’s 
swing-back and tilt-front to “correct” the 
perspective, the dynamics of real perspective 
were allowed to come through. 

Where in the past only horizontal parallel 
lines could converge to meet at infinity and 
verticals for some reason had to continue 
parallel and vertical, we saw dramatic archi- 
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wire 


tectural views where ALL parallels were per- 
mitted to converge, regardless of whether 
they were vertical, horizontal, or diagonal. 

But people? Still no people in pictures. This 
wasn’t always easy. It meant tricky multiple 
exposures on busy exteriors so as not to show 
traffic; it meant photographing public in- 
teriors at 2 or 3 in the morning, with guards 
to keep stragglers from walking into the ex- 
posure. Most of all, it meant living rooms in 
which nobody lived, lobbies in which nobody 
waited for elevators, stations in which nobody 
met trains. 

Until recently, that is. Things are changing, 
and now we can definitely say that the shel- 
ter field has discovered that home is for liv- 
ing, and a room without people in it is an 
empty space no matter how much furniture 
it contains. 


People in Pix: New Personality at 
American Home 


Recently I had an exciting talk with Robert 
Lofgren, the new Photography Editor of THE 
AMERICAN HoME MacazineE, with offices at 
300 Park Avenue, New York. Lofgren had 
been art director of HousEHOLD, which for- 
merly owned THE AMERICAN Home. Now he 
has been assigned by Curtis, the new owners, 
to help develop a new personality for the 
magazine. I asked him about people in pic- 
tures, as I have been asking architectural and 
shelter editors for many years. 


“Yes, very definitely,” he assured me. ‘“Peo- 
ple belong in our pictures—and we’re going 
to see that they’re included.” 

Lofgren advises his photographers to use 
the home owner to “warm up” the story, 
especially when the family involved is one 
that fits into the picture situation. 

“We will not only photograph the Ameri- 
can home,” he tells me, “but also the Amer'- 
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An architectural photographer would sheen this bus terminal at 3 A.M. with nobody in it. 





The photojournalist photographs it in its natural state, alive with people.People in pictures are back. 


cans that live in the American home.” 

This change isn’t being brought about just 
to be different. Lofgren feels that the reader 
seeks identity with the subject of the story. 
He or she cannot do this if a home is treated 
as an abstract piece of design without rela- 
tion to any humans. The reader, he feels, 
“cannot really understand or appreciate a 
home that we report on, unless he or she can 
see who lives there.” 

Another significant change in AMERICAN 
Home will be a renewed emphasis on photo- 
graphic impact. Instead of the orthodox 
spread of perhaps eight pictures (so many 
exteriors, sO many interiors, etc., according 
to the old pattern) Lofgren is just as likely 
to use just one, if that one says what needs 
to be said. He’ll give that one as much space 
as it needs to tell its story—and he'll pay 
enough for that one to make it worth the 
photographer’s while to work that much 
harder. 

The “adequate” photograph is no longer 
enough, says Robert Lofgren. What he 
wants is the “remarkable” photograph. 









Editor’s Interviews Reveal... 


In the July issue I reported on talks I had 
with several editors on their specific needs 
and likes. Here are some more that got 
crowded out. 

Kenneth Poli, Leica PHotocrapuy, 460 
4th Ave., New York 16. Official organ of the 
Leica user. Always interested in new slants 
on the use of the Leica or its accessories for 
all purposes: amateur, professional, techni- 
cal or scientific. Major requirement: illus- 
trations must be top rate, and of general 
interest. ““Too much of the stuff we get is not 
universally interesting,’ Poli told me. “For 
instance, we can’t use the ‘I Took My Leica 
On My Vacation’ kind of thing. Sure, we all 
take that kind of picture, but they belong in 
our personal scrapbooks, not in a camera 
magazine.” All Poli’s color illustrations are 
from 35mm originals—even his full-pagers 
and covers. In fact, he insists that the first 
real color reproductions were from 35mm. 
So much for the engravers who force editors 
to tell you that they can’t reproduce color 
from anything smaller than 4x5. 
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Prestige Showcase for You 


R. E. Martinez, THe Camera, 3 Zurich- 
strasse, Luzerne, Switzerland. A fine maga- 
zine beautifully published each month in 3 
editions: English, German, and French. On 
a visit to this country, Martinez told me he 
deals with photography as an aspect of cul- 
ture. He is particularly interested in report- 
ing on how an individual uses photography 
as a means of expression. Similarly, the use 
of the camera as a sociological tool, or dis- 
cussions of the esthetics of photography, 
would interest him. He will occasionally de- 
vote considerable space to one photogra- 
pher; a recent entire issue was devoted to 
Edward Weston. In such an intensive treat- 
ment he will discuss how the photographer 
consistently handles problems, how his tech- 
nelogy affects, and is affected, by problems 
of expression. Rates are low: 20 Swiss 
Francs (about $3.50) for a picture, and 50 
to 75 Swiss Francs (about $12 to $15) for an 
article with pix extra. This is a high-prestige 
showcase. 


Top Rates from Friends 


Frank R. Kepler, Frrenps, General Motors 
Bldg., Detroit 2, Mich. Chevrolet’s Frrenps 
MacaziNnE is a very popular market with 
free-lancers around the country. It gets from 
30 to 40 stories in “over the transom” every 
week. So your competition here is tough; 
your work must be excellent. Kepler tells me 
that too much of the submitted material is 
“old hat” and can’t be used. Much of it 
indicates the photographer hasn’t really be- 
come acquainted with the magazine. As has 
been stated so often by various writers in 
this magazine—and editors insist it is an 
absolute pre-requisite for photo-journalists: 
study the market first. Get a few issues of 
the magazine, analyze its style. Kepler tells 
me that Frienps depends on the photogra- 
pher for the pictures and for all the basic 
information on the story. The pictures them- 
selves must tell the story. The brief accom- 
panying copy, and captions, are all staff 
written, preferably on the basis of the pho- 
tographer’s notes. The typical Frienps story 


Nothing is a sure thing in this world, but * have a better chance 


of selling what you write if you have pro 


essional advice. Wfiter’s 


Digest Short Fiction Course teaches you how to write and sll 
short fiction of 750-1,500 words. 


You get six writing assignments—specific lessons on short fiction 


plotting, dialogue and characterization. Then 


you wfite two short 


fiction stories and make a thorough study of markets. Your work is 
individually criticised by our editors. 


Five years of preparation and 30 


of experience went int 


the writing of this course. Tuition is $20, and the Course is sold 
on a 30 day money-back agreement. 


(J Enroll me in Writer’s Digest Short Fiction Course. I enclose $10. 
Send the balance of my course for $10 C.O.D. plus 35c delivery 


charge in 60 days. 


(1 Send me more details about the Course, without obligation. 
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Address 





City 


State 





9-9 Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio | 
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Ever Wonder Why... 





---Your MS Comes Back So Fast? 











_ Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 





LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 


recognizes that your manuscript repre- 
sents your time, labor and skill. Your 
book, your story or your teleplay will re- 
ceive every consideration; if we think it is 
salable, we will submit it to the most 
appropriate markets on a straight 10% 
commission basis in event of a sale. 
Evaluation fees: 


Short shorts under 2,000 words $3.00 
Short stories over 2,000 words. . 2 
TV scripts—One act pee we 3.00 
Two acts . ; . §.00 
Three acts eee 
Books ; ee 


“We'll go all-out to help you sell your 
literary product.” 
WILL LOZIER 


LOZIER LITERARY AGENCY 


134-35 Cherry Avenue Flush‘'ig 55, N. Y. 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Accurate — Neat — Prompt 


15c per page Return postage extra 
Minimum order $1.00 
D. PAULLAN 
R. 4) — 400 S. Hauser Los Angeles 36, Calif. 
WE 3-8059 








A PERSONAL SERVICE 
Planned For You! 


Many years’ experience helping writers in publication, 
screen and TV fields. Free D ILS. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
1811 North Cherokee Ave. Hollywood 28, Calif. 








VALUE TYPING 


50c per thousand includes 20-ib. bond paper, car- 
bon, extra first and last pages, minor corrections in 
grammar, spelling, and punctuation. $1.00 minimum. 
Please send postage. Sample sent free. 


RICHARD SCHULTZ 
Box 551 Pawnee, Illinois 








STUCK WITH A BOOK OR SHORT STORY? 


I'll syyrite it for you or collaborate with you. No reading 
fee. TV and radio ocripts. done from By — cf My k, 
FICTION PLOT CONSTRUCTION is a no writer 
can afford to be without. roo $2.00. Also a 12- Ps EO course 
in creative writing that will put you over the selling hump. 


Ry HAY Writer's qvemien 
1223 W Aaheute, Texas 








PROFESSIONAL TYPING 


Quality 20-lb. bond, white carbon, friendly help with 

spelling, punctuation, awkward grammar, sentence con- 

struction, $1.00 the thousand words. Typing only 60c per 

per thousand, neatl efficiently to format. Added help 

with indispensable elements all modern prose must have. 
Disabled veteran—College graduate 


RAY N. MATHEWS 
1126 Herbert St. Philadelphia 24, Pa. 
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is a 2-page spread with excellent color illus- 
trations, often in color, on broad general- 
interest themes, somewhat seasonal, some- 
what on the travel angle. Rates, for exclusive 
rights, based on a 2-page story resulting from 
one day’s shooting, are about $200 for black- 
and-white or $300 for color, plus any 
authorized travel and shooting expenses, 
materials, etc. Additional pages, $75 per for 
B&W, $125 for color. One-time rates some- 
what lower. This is above ASMP minimum, 
and one of the reasons Kepler gets such good 
material. 










Dupont Wants Congenial Photojournalists 


James H. McCormick, DuPont Macazinz, 
Wilmington, Del. This magazine is pub- 
lished by E. I. duPont divisions, and shot, in 
most cases, on the premises of duPont clients 
around the country. All material is carefully 
planned in advance. McCormick has an ex- 
cellent editorial and photographic staff in 
Wilmington, but likes to depend on local 
photographers for national coverage. If 
there isn’t a competent man locally he will 
send the nearest free-lance he can depend 
on. “What we like,” he tells me, “is a pho 
tographer who can get along with anybody, 
who doesn’t get into hot water with our 
clients. We write our story first, so we know 
what pictures we need. The pictures must be 
cleared with our clients to make sure they do 
not reveal trade secrets, show broken safety 
rules or bad ‘housekeeping’ or otherwise 
offend our clients.” Mac’s rates vary from 
good to excellent, depending on what the 
photographer is worth. Exclusive rights only 
and negatives must be surrendered. Use any 
brand of film you want, but if pix are on 
duPont film, and duPont’s film division 
wants to make use of them, you get paid 
additional. 


Do Your Pix Generate Ideas? 





Ed Hannigan, U.S. Camera, 9 E. 40th St. 
New York 16. Ed tells me that he receives 4 
large number of queries, of which about ! 
in 100 eventually becomes converted into 
published stories. About half of the material 
in the magazine is based on ideas submitted 
by readers, the rest is staff developed. Once 
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O* the 15th of each month, Writer’s 
Digest enrolls a selected group of stu- 
dents in its Beginner’s Individual Course in 
Short Story Writing. Experienced students 
or writers with a good record of mss. sales 
are not eligible. 

The purpose of this Beginner’s Course in 
Writing is to show plainly the elements in 
writing and painstakingly explain how to 
write short stories. Part of the instruction 
consists of detailed criticism of two 5,000 
word short stories that you write. The 
course lasts four months. 

Graduates of the Beginner’s Course in 
Writing will not suddenly become profes- 
sional writers, nor will they earn $500 a 
week from their writing. They will, how- 





ever, understand a few secrets of profes- 
sional writing and be able to compose good, 
readable English in the approved editorial 
form. Only sincere students are desired. 

The price of this course is quite reason- 
able.* You will have the opportunity to 
study under experienced, professional edi- 
tors who will take an individual interest in 
your progress. Complete details and an out- 
line of the Beginner’s Course in Writing 
that will intrigue and inspire you, await 
your inquiry. 

We invite you to reply at once. 

*We believe this to be the lowest priced 
short story course sold by a reliable insti- 


tution. Money back agreement on all en- 
rollments. 





Name 


[] Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writing. 
There is no obligation and no salesman will call. 





Address 





City 


State 








Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 











in a great while a complete package comes 
in from a reader, with pictures and copy 
ready, or almost ready, for publication. 
Sometimes Hannigan can use a set of pic- 
tures even if no copy is submitted. What 






; [A] new economical “gang run 
method now enables us to print 
your books and publications at 


lowest cost. Poperbacks or hard does he look for? “If the pictures generate 

cloth covers. Highest quolity id ‘i do th We look f 

work. From 250 copies up. I anes we wl : o the story. € 400K tor ma- 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG terial that will teach amateurs how to make 

ADAMS PRINTERS better pictures and how to get more fun out 





30 W. WASHINGTON ST., DEPT. WD, CHICAGO 2, MLL. J of their cameras.’ What is the greatest 


obstacle to acceptance? “Too often the 
NEED LITERARY AID? prints are of such bad quality we cannot use 


REWRITING 
———— RESEARCH them. People have to learn how to make 


LETTERS (Sales, Promotion, Personal) better prints.” 
Free Brochure Describes Services. 


LITERARY AID BUREAU 








Harriet B. Fried, TRANSWORLD FEATURE 











215 West 98 Street, NYC. MO 2-1058 SynpicaTE, 23 W. 47th St., New York 36. 
Specializes in overseas representation of 
MANUSCRIPTS TYPED American photographers and writers. While 
Neatly, on 20 Ib. bond, one carbon, extra first in Chicago recently to sign up additional 
page, mailed flat. 50c per 1000 words, 60c with photographers, Mrs. Fried told me the Euro- 
minor corrections, plus postage. Prorapt service. pean and South American markets are 
BARBARA BYINGTON hungry for pictures of the American scene. 

8 Lark Lane Springfield, Vermont 


Not all countries have the necessary money, 








WRITERS—CONSULT ADELE BAILEY 


Story analyst, agent, author, teacher. Mioiaties report on your story, $2.00; thorough marketing-technique analysis, $4.00; 
Selling-instruction lessons, $5.00 each, or $39.00 for complete course of ten. Book ms. $15.00. Inquire about local writers 
group meetings. Modest fee due to sincere interest in writers. 


39 OCEAN STREET SQUANTUM, MASS. 


lf You Think Onx Publishxr Is As Good As Anothxr 
And It Doxsn’t Makx Too Much Diffxmex Which You 
Choosx, You Arx in Thx Position Of A Fxilow Trying To 
Typx With Onx Kxy Missing. Hx Can Makx Substitutions 
Just As Wx Havx Donx, But Thx Rxsult Is Nxvxr Thx 
Samx As Whxn Hx Is Working With Thx Right 
Pxonlx For Thx Bxst Possiblx Rxsults. 


We suggest you submit your manuscript to: 


MR. BARRINGTON, Editor-in-Chief 


GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
489 Fifth Avenue (We are subsidy publishers.) New York 17, N. Y. 
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but selling the same set of pictures in a num- 
ber of countries can bring the photographer 
sizeable additional revenue. TRANSWORLD 
operates through their own offices in some 
cities, through local agents in others. Terms 
are 50/50 of gross sales, and TRANSWORLD’s 
sales reports list all details relevant to each 
sale: country, name of publication, gross 
price (in foreign and U.S. currency) and 
net. Some agents report only photographer’s 
net, so TRANSWORLD’s policy is an im- 
provement. 


The Reader Writes 


And now for some mail. I’m happy to get 
your letters and try to answer them. But 
please don’t ask for speedy personal reply— 
I’m sometimes away from my desk for weeks. 
John A. Comstock, Wellsboro, Pa.: ASMP 
hasn’t moved, but the building entrance has. 
Try them at 1472 Broadway, New York 36. 
Henry J. Josephs, Sarasota, Fla.: Sorry, 
know no way to remove rubber-stamping 
from back of prints. Less trouble to make 
prints over. If you have to do this often, 
try to get a rubber-stamp ink that’s water- 
soluble or alcohol-soluble. 


And the Writer Reads 


Latest addition to the library of every 
serious photo-journalist is Ozzie Sweet’s new 
book, My Camera Pays Off (Garden City 
Books, $4.95) . The two final chapters, “Tips 
on Marketings,” and “Selling by Mail,” are 
good. The real value, however, is; this very 
successful illustrator’s frank discussion of his 
professional secrets, and his constant em- 
phasis on ideas. Anybody who can read this 
book through attentively and not get a 
handful of salable ideas should sell his cam- 
era. What’s more, the book is full of some- 
thing Frank Fenner used to insist on when 
he was editing Poputar PHoTocRAPHY: 
check-lists, boxed itemized listings of keys 
to doing this” and “tips for doing that.” 
These make a working tool of the book. 





WRITERS! 


Dignified Representation 
Requires An Agency Contact 


TV AND SCREEN 


Author, Producer, Director Will Evaluate 
and Place Your Material 


SEBBY ASSOCIATES 


9172 Sunset Strip, W. Hollywood 46, Calif. 
No Scripts — Inquire First 























MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Beautiful bond paper; 60c per thousand words, 70c minor 
corrections; extensive corrections $1.00 (grammar, 
Minimum $1.00. Poetry lc per 


ing, punctuation). 
free carbon. Send postage please. Fast service. 


Box 3082 


ELLEN BROWN 
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rt Worth 5, Texas 
Vacation August 20 to 30 
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ATTENTION TYPISTS! 


Why not let your typewriter make profits for you, 
render a service that is in demand, work it spare 
time as a lucrative sideline or fulltime. 
Order complete detailed 
Only $2.00. Gibson, Box 45002 


profitable. 
manual now. 


Miramar, San Diego 45, Calif. 


Proven 
instruction 








VANCE HALLOWAY 


Has immediate market for scenarios, 
novels, short stories and television scripts for 
Hollywood, New York and OVERSEAS. 


ee HALLOWAY, AUTHORS R 
PEARBLOSSOM, SALFORNIA 


NO READING FEE 


plays, 








SONGWRITERS ! ! 


A PUBLISHING HOUSE FOR AMATEURS 
CORDED 


SONGS PUBLISHED AND RE 


FREE MUSIC TO LYRICS - - FREE Lyric 


Correspondence Course 


For information write to: 


AMATEUR SONGWRITERS ASSOCIATION 


1356 Hancock Street 


Quincy, Mass. 











WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, instructive, pleasant and grotcaite, The largest 
market open to the rexperienced writ 
where you can EARN WHIL 


ordinary writing ability, it ts pF *- 


cost of six months’ instruction before it is finished. 4 
specialized course of instruction in WRITING FOR TH 
JUVENILE MAGAZINES plainly teaches how to write for 
this wide-open market. Send for terms and descriptive folder. 


40 ROCK AVENUE 


WILL C. DERRY 
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Cartoonist 


by John Norment 


Anyone for syndication? 

Most letters I get asking for information 
about syndication are so technical, intellec- 
tual, abstruse and downright suspicious that 
I have trouble deciding which corner to hold 
the letter by while I strike a match to it. 

At first, I took these letters ir good faith 
and lunged all around the towu asking for 
answers from all my friends who have syndi- 
cated panels or strips . . . even buttonholed a 
few syndicate heads. And you know what? 
Nobody seemed to know the answer or to 
understand the necessity for the questions. I 
suppose the syndicate’s lawyers might know, 
but who understands lawyerese? 

This month I’ll try to answer some of the 
questions that weren’t asked as well as the 
ones that were. So: 

A syndicate sells and services your panel or 
strip to newspapers. Selling means that they 
spend thousands of dollars advertising the 
strip in trade papers. They print and mail 
expensive brochures to all prospective buyers. 
They have salesmen knock on publishers’ 
and editors’ doors and chew ears anent the 
virtues and possible drawing power of your 
strip. All of this happens before a dime starts 
to roll in as a return on their investment. 
Why do they’ bother? They must have new 
material to sell or decay sets in and the syn- 
dicate is swallowed up by its more aggressive 
competitors who keep up with the times and 
do have new material to sell. 

Servicing your work means that they buy 
plates and mats and mail these to their cus- 
tomers who buy the strip. After your work is 
turned in, the syndicate’s art department 
must make a dozen size modifications to fit 
different formats. Captions must be rewritten 
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and relettered and translated into foreign 
languages. If you go on a binge or bust an 
appendix or slip your rocker, the syndicate 
has artists to cover for you. The syndicate’s 
editor censors your work to keep obscenity, 
libel and questionable taste from your work. 
If they let something slip through, then they 
have a lawsuit on their hands and can go in 
the red for several million dollars. 

The usual syndicate take is a 50/50 split, 
with unusual expenses coming off the top of 
the job. The usual is almost completely theo- 
retical. Standard contracts vary with each 
syndicate and all contracts become modified 
in various ways when renewal time comes. 

Most syndicates do not guarantee any 
money to the cartoonist. King Features and 
Hall Syndicate do pay a minimum. The 
minimum varies. Usually $150 per week. 
This is a draw against return from sales. 

All strips that you see in the papers do not 
pay a percentage. Many are done on a fiat 
salary basis. Especially those whose origi- 
nators have passed on and the strip con- 
tinues. This is not true in every single case, 
but most. 

If a feature is unsuccessful and the cartoon- 
ist and syndicate are both losing money, the 
contract is usually abrogated by mutual con- 
sent. 


Who’s Syndicating Cartoons? 


Here are some examples of syndicated car- 
toonists. Real names are not used in places 
where I forget the names or think I shouldn't 
use them. This information should give you 2 
feel of what it’s like to be syndicated : 
“Spider” Trot. Pushing 30 from one direc 
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tion and 40 from the other. Wife and kids. 
Submitted two weeks material to syndicate. 
They like strip. Didn’t like name. Wanted to 
see more strips. “Spider” changed name. 
Drew more. They liked. Bought. Good strip. 
Did well. After couple of years strip changed 
radically to meet existing circumstances. 
Huge success. When contract renewals came 
up, syndicate gave “Spider” title to his strip. 
He makes more money per year than the 
President of the U.S. 

Fred Miller. Art director for large or largest 
syndicate in the world, told me: “I don’t 
know what will sell for sure. If I did I'd be 
sitting under a cocoanut tree in Connecticut 
drawing my own strip and thell with punch- 
ing a time clock.” 

Tom Vichy. A good realistic type artist. 
Drew a strip for a flat salary of $10,000 a 
year. Could make more at advertising. Faked 
a nervous breakdown. Spent two months in 
a sanitarium. Syndicate finally forced to hire 
replacement and let him out of his contract. 

Amos Warlock. Has had a Sunday-only 
strip for 15 years. Gains a new paper every 
few years and also loses at same rate of speed. 
Sure $300 per week. 

Dave Acushla. Has had over a dozen differ- 
ent strips and panels syndicated. Some were 
moderately successful for a year or more. 
All eventually became losing propositions. 
After all, 50 per cent of nothing is poor wages 
for the cartoonist and the syndicate as well. 
At present, Dave has three different features 
up for approval with three different syndi- 
cates. If they all sell, he will still continue to 
do more. A good worker. Fast. Will always 
make plenty of money whether or not he ever 
hits the rainbow at a syndicate. He probably 
will, though. 

This could go on and on. Just wanted to 
show that syndication can be good, bad or 
magnificent. 

Strips such as Little Orphan Annie, Blondie, 
Little Abner, Dick Tracy and others have 
reached saturation. This means that there is 
nowhere else they can be sold. When a news- 
paper editor buys a strip, he pays not only to 
print the strip in his paper, but to see that the 
strip isn’t printed in a paper he competes with 
as well. The purpose of printing the strip is 
to increase readership of the paper. If a com- 
petitive paper also prints the strip, then what 











CARTOON MARKET LIST 
Close to 
1,400 CARTOON MARKETS! 


Now ready for you to make money from. 
Lists name, address and rate of nearly 
1,400 cartoon markets — trade journal, 
magazine and other mediums. 

Also tells you from our queries: 

The markets that order cartoons from 
the typed idea. 


The markets that buy illustrations and 
spots. 


The markets that buy decorations. 
The markets that buy jokes. 
The markets that buy covers. 


The markets that buy humorous written 
articles illustrated with cartoons! 


q448484 84 6 


Indexed for quick handy reference. 


$ 500 mums Postpaid 


INFORMATION GUIDE, 


2776 California Court, Lincoln 10, Nebraska 











CARTOONISTS WANTED! 


Editors pay big money for fresh cartoon talent. 
Learn to draw professionally by studying with 
an expert. 45 lessons—over 2000 instruction 
chart drawings, plus PERSONAL TUTOR- 
SHIP by a master in the field. Enrollment 
limited to serious students only. Write for 
Booklet: “The Honest Facts About Cartoon- 
ing’’—free. 


LAWRENCE LARIAR 


Professional School of Cartooning 
Box WD-S, 57 Lena Avenue, Freeport, N. Y. 





‘how WT 4a) Laan 
Simple CARTOONS: 


A book ev who likes to draw 
should have. It is free; no [ eree 
obligation. Simply address | soox 


ARTOONISTS' EXCHANGE 
% Dept. 829 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 


POEMS WANTED 





To Be Set To Music 
Send one or more of your best poems 
today for FREE EXAMINATION. Any 
Subject. Immediate Consideration. 
Phonograph Records Made 
CROWN MUSIC CO., 49 W. 32 St., Studio 109, New York 1 


























THE PAPER SUCCESSFUL GAGWRITERS SAY IS A MUST! 


Inside information on what NY editors are buying each 
month. Photos of Editors, Cartoonists & Gagwriters. Gas: 
writers Market List of cartoonists who want gags. Las 
minute Market Info from every Major, Middle an Minor 
market in N. Y. City. See the some « of the month! Inquir- 
ing Photog! Sez You! Editorials! The Post Cartoonists! Mar- 
ket Review! Looks! The Doctor! The Answer Man! Do It 
Yourself! Bridgeports! Manhattans! Weather! 

Special for WRITER’S DIGEST readers. Three get ac- 
quainted copies just $1. We refund your dollar when you 
subscribe. A year’s subscription, 12 issues, 

Direct from the heart of the magazine publishing industry. 


NEW YORK CARTOON NEWS 
123-35 82nd Rd., Dept. WD, Kew Gardens 15, N.Y. 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
| PAY RETURN POSTAGE 


Neat, accurate work on bond paper. One free carbon. 
All work proofread. I watch grammar and spelling. 
$1.00 minimum order. 
65c per thousand words 
CAROLYN M. THosrs 
4428 E. 50 Terrace Kansas City, Mo. 





ALL LITERARY SERVICES 


Cc fidential literary services, 
e tationsily. oubiished b &.. and associates in printing 
and publishing. All types manuscripts for agenting, rewrite, 
typing—under supervision of Publisher's editor, in the 
heart of the motion picture world. “‘From rough to manu- 
factured book, we can do it—one package.”’ $5 reading tee. 
Mail your manuscripts to: 


EDWARDS LIvEnesy SERVICES 











Postal Box 3149 Hollywood 28, California 





HOW TO PUBLISH 


Join our successful authors in a com- 


plete publishing program: publicity, 
advertising, lovely books. Send for 
FREE manuscript report and copy of 


How To Publish Your Book 


COMET PRESS + pe 
a Write Dept. WD 
200 Varick Street, New York 14 





EXPERT TYPING SERVICE 


25 Years’ Experience 
Manuscripts neatly typed on 20-pound bond paper, 
with one carbon, extra title and first sheets. 50 cents per 
thousand words without corrections; 55 cents per thou- 
sand with minor corrections, plus postage. 


KAYE Tree SERVICE 


Box 389 e City, Pennsylvania 








SONGWRITERS! 


Why Pay for Melodies? 
Famous Radio Artist and Professional Songwriter sets 
poems to music for 50% of any royalties. 
Rush lyrics for honest offer 
and Free Rhyming Dictionary. 


youane SLIM DALLAS 


20-A West Jackson Bi Chicago 4, Ill. 
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is the editor getting for his money? 
Over 90 per cent of all strips or panels sub- 
mitted for syndication are rejected. Over 80 
per cent of all strips accepted die off within 
15 months. Most overdone theme for strips 
submitted for the past five years is the space- 
man who comes to earth to live (Superman 
—only this time—funny). Best sellers to the 
syndicates lately have been off beat drawing 
style and ideas. Gardner placed the Neb- 
bishes with McNaught. Jack Mendellson has 
a feature called Jackie’s Diary with King 
Features—supposed to be drawn and written 
by a 9-year-old boy. Jules Feiffer’s work is 
being syndicated by Hall Syndicate. A trend. 
Other syndicates are undoubtedly looking 
for something similar to offer their customers. 


What’s Best for You? 


Now for some Questions: 

Q. What would be the best syndicate for me 
to do business with? 

A. Whichever syndicate will sell your feature 
to the most papers. Now ask which will that 
be and I’ll have to say that I don’t know. 
King Features is the largest and in many ways 
the best. However, King already has most of 
the best and most desirable features so none 
of their salesmen are starving to death, and 
I suspect that a hungry salesman is a gocd 
salesman. It depends on what you have that 
you want syndicated. King has Blondie and 
Hi and Lois, so if yours is a family strip they 
might not even take it on. You have to find a 
syndicate that needs a family strip. If I had 
something I wanted to have syndicated, I'd 
probably show it to Hall or King first and 
then take it around to other syndicates if the 
first two rejected it. 

Q. At the end of the contract can the syndi- 
cate kiss the creator goodbye and hire some- 
one else to draw the strip? 

A. If the strip is making money for the syndi- 
cate, they'd be foolish to do this. Who knows 
if the strip would have any pull under differ- 
ent artists or authors. You’re probably think- 
ing that this did happen once, but there are 
thousands cf times that it didn’t happen! 
Q. A few men have syndicated their own 
strips. What about this? Is there any advan- 
tage in self syndication if you can’t get 4 
regular syndicate to take your feature? 



















KNOWLEDGE 
THAT HAS 

ENDURED WITH THE 
PYRAMIDS 


A SECRET METHOD FOR 
THE MASTERY OF LIFE 
















HENCE came the knowledge that built the Pyra- 
mids and the mighty Temples of the Pharaohs? Civi- 
e lization began in the Nile Valley centuries ago. 
Where did its first builders acquire their astounding wisdom 
e | that started man on his upward climb? Beginning with 
t naught they overcame nature’s forces and gave the world its 
first sciences and arts. Did their knowledge come from a race 
now submerged beneath the sea, or were they touched with 
Infinite inspiration? From what concealed source came the 
wisdom that produced such characters as Amenhotep IV, 
Leonardo da Vinci, Isaac Newton, and a host of others? AMENHOTEP IV 


Today it is known that they discovered and learned to interpret pt 
certain Secret Methods for the development of their inner power 

of mind. They learned to command the inner forces within 

their own beings, and to master life. This secret art of living 

has been preserved and handed down throughout the ages. 

Today it is extended to those who dare to use its profound 

principles to meet and solve the problems of life in these 

complex times. 


This Sealed Book— FREE 


Has life brought you that personal satisfaction, the sease of achieve- 

ment and happiness that you desire? If not, it is your — to yourself Use this 

q to learn about this rational method of applying natural laws for the 

mastery of life. To the thoughtful person it is obvious that everyone coupon for 
cannot be entrusted with an intimate knowledge of the mysteries of FREE 

life, for everyone is not capable of properly using it. But if you are one 

of those possessed of a true desire to forge ahead and wish to make copy of book 
use of the subtle influences of life, the Rosicrucians (not a religious 
S ey will send = A Sealed Book of explanation without 
8 obligation. This Sealed Book tells how you, in the ) eee of your 
oy home, without a a your personal : irs of manner 
of living, may receive these secret teachings. Not weird or strange prac- 

e tices, but a sutonal application of the basic laws of life. To obama your wT caet See copy of, Sealed Book 
' complimentary copy use the coupon opposite or address Scribe L.J.P. 
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SCRIBE L.J.P. . 
The Rosicrucians (AMORC) 
San Jose, California 
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Juvenile Editors. 
Now I'm Teaching. 
Also 


"Bund tals of J 





Dept. D 


SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 


I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles and Fillers to 


CRITICISM-COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A Specialty 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphiet 


WILL HERMAN 


4 Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphiet 
° f **Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing" 


1726 West 25th Street 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 














postage. Minimum order $1.00. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Per instructions. Bond paper, one carbon. Minor 
correction if desired. 60c per 1000 words, plus 


FAYE ANDERSON TYPING SERVICE 
R. 2, Kewanee, Illinois 




















ER’S DIGEST over 30 YEARS. (4 


RAY HIBBELER 
6808 N. Oleander Ave. c-13 


SONG WRITERS 


CUTSTANDING, ethical compusing offer—in WRIT- 
of my songs alone 
sold over a HALF MILLION RECOR DS _ of various 
labels led by world-famous VICTOR! Seein 
Be convinced NOW! Learn how to app 
TEST for qualifications to anyone proposing pene 
















Short mss., $1.00 
Minimum fee, 


YOUR PERSONAL SERVICE 
Editing, Revision, Criticism 
Articles, Short Stories, Books, Poems 
rompt, Constegetize. jer 1000" 


Average book length, $15.00 
Excellent typing service available 
Mail your mss. now. 

A. F. HAUSMANN 
44 Forest Rd., Wallingford, Conn. 














AUTHORS 












YOUR MANUSCRIPT IS WORTHY 
OF THE BEST PRESENTATION 


Call or write SARA K. STILLMAN for 
Quality Typing at Recgsaaeto Rates 


r 77 
1394 Third Avenue (at 79th Street) New York 21 
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A. The main advantage of self syndication is 
you get all the money instead of only 50 per 
cent. The disadvantages are you get all the 
work, heartaches and expenses, too. You have 
to outsell, say, a salesman who lives in a ter- 
ritory and knows all the editors personally. 
You become a one-man syndicate with only 
one piece of merchandise to sell. The chores 
that a large syndicate spreads over several 
hundred employees, you do them all by your- 
self. Besides all this you still have to write and 
draw your feature. Just figure two hours a 
day to write your strip. Five hours a day to 
draw it. Seven hours a day for assorted busi- 
ness activity and 12 hours a day for selling 

. ignore me! There are some guys who are 
syndicating their own stuff and doing all right 
and even better! These are men who know 
how to spread themselves thin and still have 
something to offer. If you’re a combination 
businessman-salesman-artist-author why not 
give it a whirl? 


Will Syndicates Look at My Stuff ? 


Q. If I submit my feature to a syndicate, how 
can I be sure it will be looked at? 

A. What can I say to make you believe that it 
will? Every top syndicate has turned down at 
least two or three strips that would have 
earned them a few million dollars if they had 
been smart or lucky enough to accept. So all 
syndicates run a little scared. To refuse to 
even look at something that might put a few 
million dollars in the till is just beyond the 
bounds of plausibility. Too much is at stake. 
Of course they don’t give inordinately 
lengthy shrift to incompetent submissions. If 
the drawing is lousy and the idea poor, then 
they don’t even have to look at all the strips 
to reject it. An editor got a letter from a 
woman once saying that he had rejected her 
400-page manuscript without even reading 
it all. The editor answered by saying that if 
he were served a rotten egg he wouldn’t have 
to eat the whole egg before finding out it was 
bad. You can, believe me, take my word for 
it that your work gets looked at. If your work 
has anything, the assistant to the art director 
will drop your strip on the A.D.’s desk and 
say, “Take time out, Jack, and look at this— 
it’s good.” Then, if the A.D. agrees, it goes 
on up to the business manager and the board 
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More Authors Are Publishing with Vantage Press 


As Trade Firms Avoid t 





Another Vantage Book Sells 
Out Its First Edition 


Fling Wide the Gates: The Story 
of Don Brandeis, by. Byron McKis- 
sack, has sold out its first edition 
less than a year after publication. 
Brandeis, a noted Baptist Evange- 
list w been compared with 
Billy Graham, has been pn 
all over the South and Midwest an 
has been attracting crowds up to 
5000. The book has been selling es- 
a well in Baptist book stores. 

hen Vantage publishes your book, 
should the first edition sell out, you 
regain your investment, plus a 
profit. Learn more about this pop- 
ular publishing program by mailing 
the coupon below. 











Current Best Seller Was 
Once Privately Printed 


Macmillan recently republished an 
amusing and seeresing book which 
was privately printed in 1918 by a Cor- 
nell professor. Titled ‘““The Elements 
of ate, the book was written by 
Prof. William Strunk, tF and was re- 
discovered by E. B. hite, Strunk’s 
former student, who wrote a piece 
about it in The New Yorker. Mr. 
White has written an Introduction to 
the book and added a new chapter 
called ‘‘An Approach to Style.” The 
book has received excellent reviews and 
is selling briskly. 

Lite: history is full of examples of 
privately printed ks, subsidized by 
their authors, which eventually became 
excellent sellers. Our free booklet, To 
the Author in Search of a Publisher, 
fe many examples of such successes. 
f you are looking for a publisher of 
your own book ful in and mail the 


coupon below for a copy of our in- 
teresting and helpful brochure. 





YES > 


Paul Elder’s, leading San Francisco 

book store, recently devoted a full 

pee 2 ls Revile’s The Art of 
ing. 

- line The isplay sold many copies 








Hal March congratulating Dr. Alexan- 
der Sas-Jaworsky after he won $128,000 
on the ‘‘$64,000 Question”? program. 


Big-Money Television Winner 
Publishes His Life Story 


Dr. Alexander Sas-Jaworsky, Louisiana 
veterinarian, one-time captive of both 
the Russian and Nazi Armies, and win- 
ner of $136,000 on the $64,000 Ques- 
tion and Challenge, is publishing his 
book with Vantage Press next month. 
Titled The Best Answer Is America, the 
book deals with the amazing story of 
Sas-Jaworsky, a Lithuanian emigrant, 
who became a national figure after he 
won TV fame as an American history 
expert on the Revlon programs. The 
first printing of 5000 copies was sold 
out before publication. 


he Risk of Unknown Authors 


New York, N.Y.—Because of increas- 
ing production costs, and an unwilling- 
ness to e a chance on unknown 
authors, commercial publishers are re- 
pains more manuscripts than ever 
efore. This is the general tenor of 
reports from authors who are turnin 
to Vantage Press to get their wor 
into print and on the market. 

““My book was considered too con- 
troversial,’’ said one author, whose book 
is scheduled for early ublication by 
Vantage Press. Another Renta e author 
was told: “Your book would have to 
sell 5000 copies for us to break even, 
and we doubt that we can market that 
many.”’ 

Vantage’s i of publication, whereby 
the author finances his own work, 
many advantages. 


Advantages of Vantage Pian 


Small trial editions can be issued on 
a practical basis, and the investment 
need not be large. The sale of as few 
as two thousand copies could result in 
a profit to the author. Every book pub- 
lished by Vantage Press is given dis- 
play advertising in publications that 
reach the public, dealers, libraries, 
wholesalers. Review copies are sent out 
to puiotiom all over the country, and 
to local newspapers, radio and sta- 
tions. Bookstore a ge and ounoneh 
parties are arranged, wherever feasible. 

If you would like to learn more about 
the Vantage plan of publication, write 
today for our free age, illustrated 
brochure, To the Author in Search of 
a Publisher. Fill in and mail the cou- 
pon below. 


VANTAGE PRESS, INC. 
New York © Washington 
Hollywood 

















LOOKING for a PUBLISHER? MAIL THIS COUPON! 
7 Vantage Press, Inc., Dept. AA, 
120 W. 31 St., New York 1, N. Y. 


In California: 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28 
In Washington, D.C.: 1010 Vermont Ave., N.W. 


: Please send me your free 40-page illustrated booklet 
— explaining your subsidy publishing program. 


(Mall to office nearest you) 

















WANTED: SCIENCE FICTION 
FOR EUROPE! 


We require science fiction, mystery and West- 
ern best sellers by U.S. authors for resale in 
Europe. Also wanted: Topnotch ori — = 
terial, magazine covers and telefilm 
TV-scripts. 

American literary agents—contact us, please! 
We're a leading European agency: 

rohr-agency, aoe ars: 
Gesundbrunnenstr. 17, Germany 


PROFESSIONAL TYPING 


Stories, articles, books: 65¢ per thousand words. 
TV and dramatic scripts: 50c per page. 
All work done on electric typewriter 
and mailed flat, with free carbon. 


PAULINE LOZIER 
134-35 Cherry Avenue Flushing 55, N.Y. 


SONG POEMS 
Set to Music 


Send your poems ae for free examination 


J. CHAS. MeNEIL, A. B. 
Master of Music 
1112 M Wilshire Bivd. Santa Monica, Calif. 























QUALITY TYPING AT A NOMINAL PRICE 
BOOK LENGTHS A SPECIALTY 
50c per thousand words, plus postage 
CORRASABLE BOND OR ORDINARY GOOD BOND 
PLEASE SPECIFY PREFERENCE 


Minor Corrections—Satisfaction Guaranteed 
(Minimum Charge—$1.00) 


MISS GRACE EVELYN LEACH 
240 Sargent Street dor, Texas 
Telephone: ROckwell 9-3209 











for final approval. If you’re a personal friend 
of the art director, or syndicate head, then 
you phone him for an appointment and show 
him your work personally. He will look it 
over and tell you personally what he thinks. 
He might say, “You, too! This is the fiftieth 
strip we've had submitted within the last 
three months that had the characters stolen 
cold from Bert and Harry Piel.” Or he might 
tell you that he’s lost money on the last three 
strips similar to yours and is afraid of it. Or 
suggest that you show it to Sylvan Byke over 
at King, or anything at all. Maybe even de- 
cide to use it! 

Q. How can I get hold of a list of names and 
addresses of all the syndicates? 

The Eprror AND PuBLISHER Syndicate Sec- 
tion (the standard syndicate directory) is in 
its 34th year and available from WD for 
$1.00. Use the book page coupon in the back 
of this issue for ordering. 


Late Cartoon News 
Clues (to successful truck operation), 420 Lexing- 


ton Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Robin Page, Asso- 
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ciate Editor. Official magazine for Ford truck own- 
ers and operators. Want only subjects related to 
trucks and trucking. And make sure your truck is 
a Ford rather than a What-have-you. Pays $40 for ! 
a cartoon; $50 if it’s their “feature” cartoon on the 
humor page. Also pay $15 to $20 for gag ideas 
about Ford trucks that they farm out to cartoonists 
for finishes. Also buying jokes and poems about 
trucking (preferably Ford trucking. $15-$20 for 
the jokes; $20 to $25 for the verse. Bonus for car- 
toons after every fifth purchase is $5. After 10, $10 
and like so, in perpetuity. When you draw that 
truck, just rember that it’s gotta be a Ford. Selah. 






Wyoming Game and Fish Commission, Box 378, 
Cheyenne, Wyoming. Mr. George Padget, editor 
of Wyoming Wildlife, says: “Five bucks is our 
usual price for cartoons, though we occasionally 
pay $7.50. Cartoons about game and fish. Nothing 
that might antagonize a state game and fish com- 
missioner. Everything that might seduce tourists 
into believing that this would be a good state to 
vacation, hunt and fish in. Also. . . make it funny. 


Photo Weekly, 202 West 40th Street, New York 
18, N. Y. Address your roughs to Alma Silver. 
Published by Photo Industry News, Inc. Cartoons 
to amuse the camera store owner and clerk rather 
than the customer. Amuse the trade rather than 
the customer. I said that twice. 


Electronic Technician, 480 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. Pays $7.50 for cartoons. Your 
hero (not villain) is the Hi-Fi and Fancy electronic 
serviceman. Entertain him! 


Furniture Retailer, 111 Fourth Avenue, New York | > 11 
3, N. Y. Gene Bennett, Editor. Pays $7.50 for car- J why be 
toons about the joys and sorrows of selling furni- §— whieh | 
ture to the consumers of same. All selling is basic- J Whethe 


ally alike but the incidental details created by the | Whate 


specific merchandise are the points to stress when ads 
writing for a trade journal. That is the best route 4. 
to the editor’s checkbook. how to 
Resident Physician, 1447 Northern Blvd., Man- | “ut! 
hasset, N. Y. Pay $7 and up to $10 for cartoons to Pn 
make MDs and GPs chortle. Send your roughs to vhethe 
Editor, R. B. Palmer. how to 
National Sporting Goods Association, 716 Rush a 
Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. Robert E. Dunbar, = 
Editor. Slant to title of the publication, Selling J joy ty 
Sporting Goods. Pay $5-$10 for cartoons that hit § joy tg 
them where it doesn’t hurt. 

This Day, 3558 Jefferson Avenue, St. Louis 18, 
Missouri. General and family type cartoons at $5 §) —— 


per each. Henry Rische, Editor. 





Victorian, Ridge Road, Lackawanna, New York. 
Address your roughs to Dolores Colombek. Pay 
$5. Use six per month. Home and generals. A re “Me 
ligious publication. 

thi: 


The Lion, 209 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 

1, Illinois. John Read Karel, Editor. Pays $15 for § COU 
cartoons and uses four per month. Slight male 
slant; also generals and home life. 
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SHORTHAND Jn 


Famous SPEEDWRITING shorthand. 120 words 
per minute. No symbols; no machines. Uses 
ABC's. Learn at home or through classroom in- 
struction. Low Cost. 500,000 graduates. Typing 
available. 36th yr. Write for FREE booklet. 
FS i. = 
. Dept. 6709-9 ag 
55 W. 42nd Street, N. Y. 36 

















MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


TWICE as fast by 2 experienced typists. Best bond, 
carbon copy, extra Ist and last page. Mailed 
flat. Watch spelling and punctuation. 55¢ per 1000 plus re- 
turn postage. 10% discount over 50,000 words. Long Island 
writers, inquire about our pick-up & delivery service. 

Call or write: 


PAT ROCCO 
264-39 Langston Av 


e. Glen Oaks Village 
Floral Park, Long Island, N. Y. Tel. FI 


3-4569 



















SONGWRITERS 


LARGE RECORDING COMPANY WANTS NEW SONGS! Your song 
may be chosen for recording on ROYALTY BASIS. NATIONAL 
SALES, PROMOTION, DISTRIBUTION if selected. Send songs, 
song poems for FREE examination. 


MUSIC MAKERS, DEPT. SR-61 © Box 2507, HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 










MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Corrasible bond; free carbon; extra first and last 
pages; 60c per thousand; 70c per thousand with 
corrections; $1 minimum charge. 

EVELYN NEAL 
P. ©. Box 619 Oakdale, California 


















WIN PRIZES! 


CONTEST MAGAZINE, the leading contest hobby 
publication, lets you in on how to win! Each issue 
lists scores of lucrative competitions open to every- 
one. Presents winning tips from winners, judges, 
ad experts, 50c a copy, $4.50 a year. 


Contest Magazine, Dept. WD, Upland, Ind. 
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WHO OWNS THE BOOKS 
YOU PAID TO HAVE PRODUCED? 


Publishers’ Weekiy ‘ou should, and so do wel 


service featuring author-ownership (all copies printed an 
bound and belong to author) and distribution assistance. 


WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 
391 East 149th Street New York 55, N. Y. 
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PROFESSIONAL TYPING 


Stories — Novels — Fiction — Non-Fiction 
Minor - : Poetry ike line 
1 Carbon Minimum Gee $1 
Extra first and last page 
Please add postage and exchange 
EUGENIA H. BROOK 
P. O. Box 1138 Atlanta 1, Ga. 

















WRITE SONGS? 


Magazine for Songwriters—Established 1946 
Song Contacts—Vital Technical Tips 
THE SONGWRITER'S REVIEW 
Sample 25c—$2.50 per year 





1650 WD Broadway New York 19 
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1959 Contest Winners 
(Continued from page 39) 

Scripts with no address 

Sally Snatches A Scoop 

Elizabeth Bently Benson 

The Adventures of A Prairie Dog 

E. B. Dykes Beachy & Mary Z. Ohrazda 

A Mother’s Easter Love 

Edward J. Brunton 

The Meeting 

F. Kingsley Brown 

The Afternoon Nap 

Esther Popkin-Clurman 

The Red Tongue 

Elmer J. Carpenter 

Santa’s Helper 

Helen Chrysler 

Consideration and Good Judgment 

Beatrice Chesebrough 

From Nowhere and Back 

Al Capen 

Fate, the Hobomaker 

V. F. Domion 

A Chinese Dilemma 

Jean Foster 

The Caged Bird 

Mary L. Ginther 

Money Well Spent 

Laurence Hamilton 

Alone 

William Kauffman 

Blinded Glory 

James C. Morris 

Pepper and the Silk Stockings 

Jean Melty 

Lost Rabbit 

Beatrice McDonald 

Jed Had the Last Word 
McCormack 

Three Eggs in A Blue Bowl 

Howard Paret 

That Dog 

Evelyn Pratt 

Our Ugly Duckling 

Lois Marie Payne 

Manana 

Lulu H. Rupel 

Confidence Man Without Confidence 

Maurice F. Ronayne 

Bylines 

Martin L. Russell 


A Gun in His Hand 
Helmut Stepanek 








Prolog 
Rosem 


Mater 
Ameliz 


The C 
i Se 


The M 
James 
Oh, D 
Kathle 


Miss I 
Jan C 


Farew 
Charle 


An A? 
David 
The EB 
Margi 


The A 
Lona 

Night 
Lilliat 





Post | 
Spell-. 
Richa 
The E 
Rocco 
Coffee 
Tom | 
The 1 
Louis 


Lady 
Charl 


Scrip 


Boys 
The 1 
Reaso 


Valle 


~~ 

















Prologue 
Rosemary Anderson Taggart 


Material Gain 
Amelia M. Vandenberg 


The Commander Writes A Lette: 
O. B. Van Thyme 


The Man 
James Walker 
Oh, Danny Boy 
Kathleen West 


Miss Raymond’s Summei 
Jan C. Mills 


Farewell, Jonesie 
Charles J. Camp 


An American Beaut} 
David L. Hoffman 


The Bell Ringth 
Margaret V. Howard 


The Moat 
Lona Kittelson 


Night Interlude 
Lillian Opal Hamilton 


Post Office Returns 
Spell-Bound 
Richard Thompson 


The End of A Savage 
Rocco Mastropietro 


Coffeebreak 
Tom Bordelon 


The Devil 
Louis M. Barrella 


Lady In Blue 
Charles Edwards 


Scripts without a name or address 
Boys Will Be Boys 
The Dream 


Reasons 
Valley of Angels 





Juniper Creek Girl 
A-Four-In-One 
Thanks 

Moon Bound 

Last of the Vikings 


Solution? 





Writers in Hawaii = (cont. from page 17) 
the word meant ‘haunted things’.” She pulled 
a flat metal band out of the box. “This is a 
hand of Fatima, Mohammed’s daughter. It 
brings love to those it touches.” 

Among other “hants,” she pulled out the 
figure of a many-handed goddess on a lotus 
leaf, a rock from Pele’s cave, and a rabbit’s 
foot “caught in the dark of the moon.” 

“Friends send me these from all over the 
world,” she said. 

“And you attribute your success to these 
hants?” I asked. 

She chuckled again. “Oh, well, not 
entirely.” 

“To what, then?” 

“Well, perhaps because in writing I never 
sought fame, glory, or money. Rather, I had 
a deep desire to tell the story of the Hawaiian 
people. I’d certainly have to include the help 
of my scholarly husband, and also my own 
persistence. I refused to let anything inter- 
fere with my schedule of writing from 7:15 
in the morning until 12:30 in the afternoon 

. even things like meeting relatives at the 
airport! 

“Writing or any worthwhile endeavor in 
life might be compared, in pattern, to an ice- 
berg. The finished produce represents the 10 
per cent of the iceberg showing above water. 
the research, the 90 per cent beneath the 
water.” 

I studied Kathleen Mellen, her brown curls 





EXPERT PROFESSIONAL HELP on mss. of all types 


Write for FREE brochure "Open Your Door to Literary Success" 
APPRAISAL FEES: 


CONSULTATIONS $5.00 Phone for appt. RE 1-6780 


$5.00 per ms. to 10,000 words 
$10.00 per ms. to 25,000 words 
$10.00 per play, any number of acts 
$15.00 per book ms. of any length 







MODERN WRITERS, my world famous book, $1.50, or FREE if you 


submit a book ms. or play 


SAMPLE TV PLAYS...$1.50 


EDITING ... COACHING... REVISION... & MARKETING 








i: ane SO. NORMANDIE MARY KAY TENNISON _LOS ANGELES 6, CALIF. 

















flecked gently with gray, her eyes still spark- 
ling with enthusiasm, her mannerisms free 
from affectation. I wondered even more now 
what destiny had drawn Kathleen to Hawaii, 
what personal paradise she had found here. 


Hawaii Holds A Writer Because .. . 


As I stood at the doorway, looking in at the 
autumn colors, looking outside at the lush 
Hawaiian greens, I asked the woman in the 
happy red holomuu, “Kathleen, what holds 
you in Hawaii?” 

“What holds me?” she smiled, thoughtfully 
cocking her head to one side. “Hawaii's many 
facets inspire me,” she continued pensively. 
“Where else in the world do you find so many 
different cultures coming together, sometimes 
in conflict, yet, in the end, working out a har- 
monious integration? 

“Of what other place can you say, not only 
of its writers, but of all its people: ‘We are 
music makers. . . the dreamers of dreams... 
movers and shakers of the world forever? . . .” 





After graduation from the University of Okla- 
homa in 1955, Helene Buchtel spent the summer 


in New York as a guest editor on MADEMOISELLE 
Her “itching foot” took her West where she can- 
vassed California in an MG while earning bread- 
and-butter money as an executive secretary and 
free-lance copywriter. In May, ’58, she landed in 
the Islands with her husband and has been free- 
lancing articles and publicity ever since .. . is 
currently “completing two collections of fantasies 
for children, two novels for adults and stories ad 
infinitum for Mainland publication.” 





“Booming Outdoor Markets” 

(Cont'd from p. 32 
sity of California ichthyologist who had 
studied this mystery trout, I collected suit- 
able photographs. The package sold to the 
now defunct FisHERMAN. 

Newspapers and state conservation publi- 
cations are ready sources for such timely 
article ideas. 

Still another possibility is the outdoor odd- 
ity article. While visiting a cistern in north- 
eastern Oklahoma a few years back, I was 
impressed with the enclosed, heated and 
air-conditioned docks on Grand Lake which 
permitted people to fish in comfort year 


round. A story on this subject was accepted 
by Grir. 





HERE'S WHAT 
CHIEF GHOST WE DO 


GHOST-WRITE fiction or non-fiction from 
idea, outline or synopsis. 


REVISE manuscripts . . . Make stories ready 
for marketing and publication. 


CRITICIZE and analyze manuscripts. De- 
tailed comments to guide you. 


OUR SERVICE INCLUDES: Novels, Motion 
Picture Treatments and Synopses; Screen- 
plays, Television, Radio, Novelettes, Short 
Stories, Articles, Fiction and Non-Fiction. 
Minimum fee reading-analysis: Short story or 
article, $5.00; Book-lengths, min. $35.00. 

Write for full details in 6-page illustrated Brochure, and 


copy of reprint from published article about Ballenger 
the Ghost. 





LET A HOLLYWOOD GHOST 


Materialize Your Skeleton Plot 





Formerly in Hollywood 


H. D. BALLENGER 


14341 East Putnam Street 20th Yeer of Literary Service Whittier, California 


YOU WORK WITH EXPERTS—LITERARY SPECIALISTS 


The largest pool of writing talent in the 
country is concentrated in Hollywood. From 
this group of top authors come the various spe- 
cialists who work with me and my clients. These 
old hands at the writing game know the mar- 
kets, know what has to be done to slant a 
manuscript to the right outlet. 


When YOU come with a particular literary 
need or problem, I turn it over to a writer ex- 
perienced in that specific field. Thus the help 
you receive is personal and individual, The 
writer assigned will remain on the job until 
YOUR project is completed. He will work 
with you alone, concentrating on the suc- 
cessful outcome. 


The entire foundation of my business suc- 
cess rests on this time-tried, time-proven plan: 
literary specialists capable of demonstrating 
professional results on any type of writing 
problem or project. 




















Editors Want Pictures Too! 


“When I receive an article from a writer 
whose name I don’t recognize, first thing I 
do is look at the photographs,” said Tom 
McNally, editor of FisHERMAN’s DIGEST. 
“Text can be polished by editing, but there’s 
little can be done to improve photos.” 

Clifford Hicks, associate editor of PopULAR 
MEcHANICs, said he likes to see from 10 to 
15 photographs with each manuscript. 

Frank Woolner of SWS said he seldom 
purchases an article without accompanying 
illustrative photographs. Don Lovell of 
SOUTHERN OuTDoors said good photo- 
graphs are a must. 

The editors of Ourpoor Lire send out two 
instrutcions sheets to prospective contribu- 
tors. One is devoted to manuscript material, 
the other to photo requirements. “The man- 
uscript accompanied by photos that will 
catch the reader’s eye ordinarily gets the 
nod to Outpoor Lire,” the instruction 
guide starts off. 

The editors of AUDUBON say, “Photographs 
are desirable.” Much of the Writer’s Guide 
sent out by editors of AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 
is devoted to photograph requirements. 

Editors frown upon static and publicity 
photos that show a man staring into the 
camera lens, holding aloft a string of dead 
fish or game. What they want are original 
action photos with impact. Jack Seville, 
managing editor of Sports AFIELD, said 
photo action is a requisite for selling an arti- 
cle to him. Most editors still prefer 8x10 
glossy prints in black and white, and color no 
smaller than 2!4x2'% inches. 

More magazines are beginning to accept 
color in 35mm, however. Erwin A. Bauer, 
one of the most prolific outdoor writers, 
shoots color almost exclusively in this for- 
mat. But for the time being, the 44%4x4%4 
size stands the best general chance of 
acceptance. 

I use a battery of three cameras in snap- 
ing my illustrations. One twin-lens reflex is 
loaded with color, another with black-and- 
white film. A 35mm handles supplementary 
jobs such as wide-angle and telephoto shots. 

The dependable twin-lens reflex is the fa- 
vorite of most outdoor writers. Its only 


(Continued on page 76) 








STORIES WANTED 


Your story slanted to sell. Revised for marketing and 
publication. Appraisal fee: $5.00 per ms. to 
words, $10.00 from 10,000 to 25,000 words, $15.00 book 
ms. any length, $10.00 per play. 


PEGGY RUSSELL, Literary Consultant 


73182 Fountain Ave. Hollywood 46, California 


MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


Electric Typing Approved by Editors 
Corrasable Bond—Carbon Copy—Reasonable Fee 
All types of scripts 


GENE TUTTLE 


560 Westwind Drive, Fletcher Hills 
HI 4-7519 El Cajon, California 








SONG POEMS 


AND 


LYRICS WANTED 


Mail to: 


TIN PAN ALLEY 
New York 19, N. Y. 


I'LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects! I have ghost-written millions of words 
of stories, articles, books for hundreds of satisfied clients. 
I may be able to help you see your name in print and 
make money on your raw material. Reasonable rates. 
Particulars FREE. Also Free Story Plot Formula 


WILL HEIDEMAN 
P. ©. Box 1677-D asselberry, Florida 


1650 Broadway 








FREE CARBON 
Prompt, Efficient Typing 
Reasonable Rates 


HELEN BAKER 


50 Fairmount Ave., Hampstead, Md. 





WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 


Cincinnati—Sept. 11-12 — Netherland-Hilton 
fate ‘o—Oct. 16-17 — Marshall Field 
ork—Nov. 6-7 — Manger- Vanderbilt 
Editors, porthes Beery agents and publishers will lecture 
on the novel, short s » juvenile, and article writing. 
All registered pw aes ‘may * bring a friend as our guest. 
Contest prizes! For details write to: 


IRV. LEIBERMAN 
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MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
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‘ 

20-lb. bond — Free carbon copy ( 

55c per 1000 words ( 

12 years experience typing MSS. 

, RUBY WATSON 
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www. 
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Wanted To o Music 
America’s Largest Song Studio. 
nd Poems. Immediate consideration. 
* Phonograph Records Made 
FIVE STAR MUSIC MASTERS, 457 BEACON BLDG., BOSTON, MASS. 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of Wrirer’s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s magazine. Each issue is read by 
beginning writers, rofessional writers, editors, publishers, 
writer’s clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising agencies and newspapermen throughout the United 
States, Canada, and a score of foreign countries. 

The rate for ‘Personals’ is twenty cents a word, includ- 
ing each word in name and address. To use a Box Num- 
ber, the fee is $2.00. 

Copy with money order or check for November must 
reach us by September 1. 





Through the “personals” department, read- 
ers can swap, buy or sell nominally priced 
items or services. 

We do not accept advertising on palmistry, 
numerology, astrology, advertising of national 
matrimonial or friendship services, advisors 
without graduate degrees, or ads requesting 
pen-pals. We reserve the right to reject ads 
that do not meet our approval. (Critics, typ- 
ists, correspondence courses, and literary agents 
may use display advertising only.) 











FOOL PROOF GUIDANCE in writing fillers and 
short articles. Enclosed stamp brings details. 
Marjorie Davidson, Laceyville, Penna. 


$60.00 MONTHLY COMFORTABLE LIVING, Para- 
disiac Mexico. Retirement, Vacation. Ideal for 
writers. Tip booklet $2.00, Joseph Regan, Apar- 
tado 2029, Mexico City. 


WRITER’S ABC SHORTHAND. $2. Returnable. 
Rapid Writing, Bayside, Va. 


HOW TO WRITE LOVE STORIES and 100 Ideas 
for them, 75c. How To Make Your Writing Vivid, 
Beautiful. 75c. Both $1.40. Delano Publishers, 232 
Delano Avenue, Yonkers, N. Y 





WRITERS—SPECIAL RELAX MONTH—Septem- 
r. Bedroom and Meals, Beach—Tap oom, 
Boats, Fishing, Dancing. Per person $75.00 week. 
The Nest Resort, Stanton Pt. Road, Ingleside, Illi- 
nois, Box 135. 


ILLUSTRATIONS: Ink or pencil; made to your 
request; $1 up; write Mrs. Jeannette Randall, 
Box 945, Big Bear Lake, California. 


GHOSTWRITING: Your stories and books adapted 
for television. See Will Lozier’s ad, page 49. 


PLOTS $1.00. ORIGINAL SHORT Stories $2.50. F. 
Flaherty, 3 Kingsland Parade, South Circular 
Rd., Dublin, Ireland. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS—NEW. Two for $1.50 
postpaid. Specify typewriter. Marvin Schmidt, 
$109 Kilpatrick, Skokie, Ml. 


PROFESSIONAL PHOTOGRAPHER AVAILABLE 
to work with writers. Also stock photos at reason- 
able rates. Al Naidoff, 1669 Grand Ave., New 
York 53, N.Y. 


ORIGINAL ARTICLE AND STORY IDEAS cost 
nothing when you use a Trip Diary. Keep a travel- 
log of your own descriptive experiences. Record 
dates, places visited, points of interest, comments 
or impressions, names and addresses of travel 
acquaintances. Compact pocket-size Trip Diary 
opens flat to provide level writing surface. Gold- 
stamped cover of fine green leather, $3.25. Wal- 
ler’s, 845 Pleasant Street, Oak Park, Illinois. 


WRITE FEATURES AND FILLERS for pay. De- 
tails furnished. Ralph Underhill, Beebe, Arkansas. 


READY-TO-SELL MANUSCRIPTS, Stories and 
Articles, by professional authors, available to 
writers who want to sell. Details ten cents. W. C. 
Derry, 40 Rock, Lynn, Mass. 


25,085 PROFESSIONAL COMEDY LINES! Classi- 
fied humor ideal for speaker, toastmasters, em- 
cees. 1800 pages! Free catalog. Orben Publica- 
tions, 111 Carpenter St., Valley Stream, N.Y. 
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“HOW TO SELF-SYNDICATE YOUR OWN MaA- 
TERIAL”’—your columns, cartoons, fillers, verse, 
stories, articles, comics. Up to $10.00 a day from 
each newspaper. More than 12,000 dailies and 
weeklies in U.S. and Canada alone. Folio in- 
cludes Syndicate Operation, Selling Prices Sched- 
ule, Model Sales Letters to Editors, Sample Order 
and Agreement Forms, etc. Complete Folio $2.00 
postpaid (refundable). While they last, gift copy 
of “175 Idea-Sources For Newspaper Features” 
included with Folio. American Features Syndi- 
cate, Dept. 258, 1990 Como Ave., St. Paul 8, Minn. 


FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on punctuation. Every 
problem discussed and illustrated, $1.00. Also 
capitalization, 50c. Marjorie Davidson, Lacey- 
ville, Penna. 


LEARN TO DRAW. You Can. Anybody can with 
our method. Whole Art Course for $1.50. Earn 
Money with Camera. We Show you How. Camera 
Profits and Markets, $1.00. Both $2.25. Delano 
Publishers, 232 Delano Avenue, Yonkers, N. Y. 


THE MONEY CURRENT—NEW LESSON manu- 
seript gives tested psychological methods for in- 
creasing your income, Learn how to contact the 
money current. For details write David W. Rice, 
Box 665, Evanston, Illinois. 


CARTOON GAGS FOR SALE, outright, selling gag- 
writer. Ed Madden, Box 693, Syracuse, N. Y. 


BEGINNING WRITERS WHO ARE SEEKING ¢e- 
curity. Let us place you in private homes in 
exchange for part-time work. aby-sitters; sec- 
retaries; companions, etc. We have a home and 
wn for you which will allow ample time for writ- 
ng. Results guaranteed. Registration fee $5.00, 
—— WRITERS-AID, 516 Locust St., Ham- 
mond, Ind. ~ 


UNDERSTAND YOURSELF, OTHERS BETTER 
with handwriting analyses. For trial analysis, 
— handwriting sample, stamped envelope. Box 








WILL PAY ($4.00) FOR COPY True Detective, 
April, 1951. Send Card. L. Zuccaro, 94 Van 
Wagenen Ave., Jersey City 6, N. J. 


WANTED—SHORT ARTICLES on unusual hap- 
enings, not over one hundred twenty-five words 
each. Give authority for facts. $1.00 each if ac- 
qonees. Quick service. Caller Box 647, Waco, 

exas. 


OPERATE A COLLECTION AGENCY BUSINESS. 
Very profitable. Easily learned. Free details. Cole 
Associates, SAK Bldg., Syracuse 2, N. Y. 


FOOL-PROOF HANDBOOK of English. Every 
writing problem explained and illustrated. $1.00. 
Marjorie Davidson, ceyville, Penna. 


RESEARCHING FOR INFORMATION! Spare time 

Bice met longhand, typewriter, typists, writers. 

7.50 hourly possible. Interesting literature free. 
Neihart Cutler Enterprises, Reading, Pa. 


MONEYMAKING HOMEWORK! PERMANENT 
es Hirsch’s, 1301 Hoe, New York 
y ov. 


WRITERS RETREAT. SEMI-MODERN Cottages 
$25 month at Adair, Oklahoma. Write Perce 
Rider, Mgr. 


MANUSCRIPTS beautifully bound, gold stamped. 
$5.00. Parnassus Bookbinders, Nokomis, Florida. 

















LEARN WHILE ASLEEP! Details free. Sleep- 
Learning Research Association, P.O. Box 24-WD, 
Olympia, Wash. 


BONDED REMAIL SERVICE. $3.00 month. Reese, 
1114 Ortega or Box 144, Carlsbad, N. M. 


MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES: 25 each 9x12, 91x 
12%, $1.50. Include 75c postage. Excess refunded. 
Other supplies. Lee Gooch, Hernando, Miss. 





HEMINGWAY (George, our butcher) says: ‘‘Stor- 
E-Cord invaluable writing aid. Increases ideas and 
income, decreases wasted hours.’’ Stor-E-Cord 
only $2. ‘‘Plot’’ informative booklet just $1. Blake- 
Franklin, 1884 SW Fourth, Portland, Ore. 
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LEARN ESPERANTO, WORLD’S ONLY WIDELY 

known international language. Meet, talk, cor- 
respond, voicespond with friendly native Esper- 
calles in 80 countries. — learning: Esper- 
anto’s grammar is streamlined. Details free. 
Esperanto, Hillsboro, Oregon. 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR WRITERS. Reasonable. 
Paul’s Photos, 3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 


JAPANESE SCHOLAR WILL TRANSLATE techni- 
cal or non-technical documents. Richard Oyama, 
247 Pearl St., Monterey, Calif. 


LOVE OR ACTION STORY PLOT outlines with sur- 
rise endings. Three for $1.00. Elvet Bloomfield, 
Pa21 Clay St., St. Joseph, Mo. 


WRITERS! INCREASE YOUR CREATIVE ABIL- 
ITY! Find Complete ye Develop the 
Supraconscious Powers within you! Write for 
free catalog of helpful books, tapes, recordings. 
Philanthropic Library, Drawer W697, Ruidoso, 
New Mexico. 


$60.00 MONTHLY COMFORTABLE LIVING, Para- 
disiac Mexico. Retirement, Vacation. Ideal for 
writers. 72 booklet $2.00, Joseph Regan, Apar- 
tado 2029, Mexico City. 


TWENTY-FOUR HEAVY BROWN KRAFT 9x12 
envelopes for mailing manuscripts flat. (Editors 
sapreue this.) Only $1.00 a. Tasker Sup- 
plies, Box 3131, Alexandria, Va. 


SMALL BOOKS PRINTED, by offset, neat, artistic, 
bound with plastic spiral. Very reasonable. Spe- 
~~ f Farmer Magazine, 1729 Cabana, W. Covina, 

alif. 


SURPRISE ENDINGS SELL STORIES. 36 Surprise 
Endings and How To Use Them, 75c. How To 
Put Suspense Into Your Stories, 75c. Both $1.40. 
1 ublishers, 232 Delano Avenue, Yonkers, 











LETTERS REMAILED lic, Receiving-Forwarding 
$2.00 per month. Capital Views Furnished. Rub- 
lee, 1536 17th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


ANALYSIS AT HOME. Free details. Recorded 
techniques. Full price, $10. Guarantee. Freedom 
Records, P. O. Box 3065-DW, Hollywood 28, Calif. 


CULTURED YOUNG WOMAN, WORLD TRAVEL- 
LED, will collaborate and revise, rewrite, or ghost 
write for reasonable compensation. STRAZDEN, 
522 11 Ave. North, Seattle 2, Washington. 


ANYTHING YOU WISH TO KNOW? Accurately 
answered, typewritten, up to 500 words, $2.00. 
Research in World’s largest libraries. Rubiee, 
1536 17th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


MAKE MONEY CLIPPING NEWSPAPERS. Some 
clippings worth $25.00! Write, NEWSCRAFT, 983 
East Main, Columbus 5, Ohio. 


400-YEAR CALENDAR—All dates, including Easter, 
1753-2152. Chart 21”x28”, $1. Thomas Carruth, 
Crowley, Louisiana. 


MILLIONS CHARACTER AND PLOT—yours. 
Character kit $2. Plot kit $2, both $3. Details free. 
Nina, Box 273-B, Rockford, Il. 














$2.00 BRINGS METHOD STARTING Successful 
Newspaper without funds. M. & B. Advertising. 


Good TV plots $1.00. 1705 N.W. $2nd St., Miami, 
Florida. 





PRIVATE EDITION PRINTING: Novels, Histories, 

oetry, 250 copies up. quality work, cut-rate 

petces. No obligation for our estimate. Rickard, 
0 Brince, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 





TRAVEL WRITERS WANTED! Editors are look- 
ing for articles and peetee on travel and tourism. 
your share of this profitable market. The 44- 
Page manual ‘‘Travel Writer’s Passport’’ gives 
you detailed magazine and newspaper markets 
and editorial requirements; foreign and Ameri- 
can information sources; travel books and pub- 
li Send $1.00 for postpaid travel writer’s 
essential manual. Martin A. Gross, 1118 Boyn- 
ton Avenue, New York 72, N. Y. 








HANDBOOK OF FAMILIAR PHRASES—A must 
for every gagwriter, songwriter, versewriter, etc. 
2,500 phrases pinpointing rhyme, alliteration, and 
contrast. Alphabetically listed for quick reference. 
36 pages—paper bound. $1.00 postpaid. Long- 
Abbott Publications, New Richmond, Ohio. 





$70 WEEKLY, home, spare time. Simplified mail 
bookkeeping. Immediate income; easy! Auditax, 
34741W, Los Angeles 34. 


SECRET MAIL ADDRESS. $4 Month. Hedgpeth, 
Box 830, Alhambra 11, Calif. 


BUILD A PLOT FROM A SINGLE WORD, Any 
Word. See it done. Do it yourself. Never be with- 
out a plot again, 75c. Technique of the profes- 
sionels, 75c. Physical Reactions of Emotions, 75c. 
Any two, $1.40. All three, $2.10. Delano Publish- 
ers, 232 Delano Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. 


MAKE MONEY BY MAIL—HOME—spare time. Fa- 
mous book tells how. Free information. Hunholz, 
902-W Eighth, Wamego, Kansas. 


POETS: Description of Handbooks containing 999 
PLACES TO SEND POEMS, also Kaleidograph 
Prize Program, sent on receipt of self-addressed 
comers envelope. KALEIDOGRAPH, A Na- 
tional Magazine of Poetry, 624 N. Vernon Ave., 
Dallas 8, 


WRITE MORE EFFECTIVELY BY USING “tricks 
of the trade’’ divulged in the —— book 
WRITING FOR PROPHETS. Popular paper 
cover edition for authors, $1.00 postpaid. Fred 
Payne, “‘Script Doctor,’’ 1275 Westchester Place, 
Los Angeles 19, Calif. 


SUBMIT ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES and increase 
your chances of sales with photographs from Gray 
Photos. Stock photos on almost every subject— 
$3.00 each. Custom work at low rates. Send for 
free literature. Gray Photos, Box 7, Savannah, 
Tennessee. 


EARN MONEY AT HOME! Home Worker Maga- 
zine tells how. Sample 25c. Sizemore, 3974D Mil- 
waukee Ave., Chicago 41. 





exas. 








JOIN WRITER’S CORRESPONDENCE CLUB 
(Doug Couden’s ‘‘Original.’’) $1.00 membership 
fee includes ‘‘Writer’s Bulletin.’’ Lillian Elders, 
Editor, WCC, 2815 Chippewa St., St. Louis 18, Mo. 


IF YOU CAN COPY OR TRACE simple cartoons, 
you may earn k- 4 to $45.00 weekly, spare-time, 
copying and duplicating comic cartoons for adver- 
tisers. Particulars free. Cartoon-Ad Service, Ar- 
gyle 18, Wis. 


BREVARD COUNTY FLORIDA REMAILS, 20c. 
Home of Cape Canaveral (Patrick AFB) giant 
missile base. $3.00 month forwarding. Informa- 
tion, research. BW or color photos. 4 missile or 
scenic view cards $1. Remailed free. 235 Michigan 
Ave., Indialantic, Florida. 


BLESSED BE THE IMMACULATE HEART OF 
MARY. Hubert Madere, Hahnville, Louisiana. 


SONGWRITERS !—Professional songwriter’s book- 
let reveals his own methods of success; lists re- 
liable music publishers and record companies. 
Already in second printing. Just $1 postpaid. Box 
1002B, Louisville 1, Kentucky. 


PRESS CARD AND AUTO STICKER $1.00. A must 
for every free-lance writer or photographer. Ob- 
tains courtesies. Metal Car Press Emblem $2.98 
Commercial Masters, Gardiner, N.Y. 














WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and there- 
by sell as quickly as possible? Find answer in my 
pa magazine, page 77. Natalie Newell, Ghost- 
writer. 





DOES YOUR NON-FICTION MATERIAL SELL? 
Learn how to write the kind of articles editors 
buy. Magazine article writing course covers tech- 
niques, ideas, research, use of your own personal 
experience and background, etc. NOT a ‘‘snap’’ 
course. If you’re really ready to work at becom- 
ing a one selling writer, write for details to 
Course in riting on-Fiction, Writer’s Digest, 


22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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(Continued from page 73) 
drawback is its size. It is bulky. Interchang- 
ability of lens and small, compact size make 
the popular 35mm the most versatile camera. 

Many state and business bureaus provide 
good photos ,and I’ve called on many of 
them in a “pinch.” The Texas Game & Fish 
Commission, the Florida News Bureau and 
the New Mexico Tourist Bureau are just 
three ready sources of photographs and there 
are many others. 


Agent Or Not? 


How about the need of an agent for the 
outdoor writer? Various outdoor writers 
have different opinions on the subject. Per- 
sonally, I find it easier to work directly with 
the magazines. 

Joe Brooks, who skips about the country in 
search of fresh outdoor material, said he 
finds it much more practical to use an agent. 
On the other hand, Hart Stilwell and Joe 
Austell Small, two Texas writers, said they 
deal directly with the publications. 

Tom Hardeman, OursBoarp editor, said he 
rarely gets any material through an agent. A 
similar report came from Clifford Hicks at 
PopuLAR MECHANICS. 


Where Can a Beginner Break In? 


How does one go about geting a start in 
outdoor writing? Perhaps my case is typical. 
Born the son of an avid hunter and fisher- 
man, I’ve been tramping through the woods 
longer than I can recall. Naturally, when my 
feature writing professor, Dr. DeWitt Red- 
dick, at the University of Texas advised his 
class to write about something they knew 
best, I turned to the outdoor sports. Two 
years ago I landed a job as outdoor col- 
umnist for the Austin (TEx.) AMERICAN- 
STATESMAN which ties in neatly with my 
free-lance work. After untold hours of plug- 
ging, other oportunities beckoned—specifi- 
cally, Texas field editor for SourTHERN Out- 
poors and Gulf Coast news correspondent 
for Sact WaTER SportsMAN. All these add 
up to loads of work, but since all are inti- 
mately associated, the basic groundwork is 
the same. And, more important, I’m in the 
business I love most. 
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The beginner who approaches the outdoor 
market with the right attitude stands a good 
chance. Although competition is keen at the 
top, there always will be a place for an astute 
newcomer who has original ideas which he 
can put dramatically in text and photo- 
graphs. There also are many secondary out- 
door markets continually on the lookout for 
new writers who can supply fresh ideas. 

The future of outdoor writing appears 
bright indeed. I’m glad I chose it as my pro- 
fession. But there’s still plenty of room for 
others. What about you? 





39 Outdoor Markets (Cont'd from p. 36) 


Ted Kesting, Articles Editor. Prefers articles of 
2000 words on technical aspects of guns and shoot- 
ing. Only qualified authorities can be considered. 
Query first. 8x10 B&W pix only. Rates equal or 
better than highest in field. 


Sports Afield Hunting Annual, 959 8th Ave., New 
York 19, N. Y. Wants articles of 2000 words with 
a technical “how-to” slant on all phases of hunt- 
ing. Action and illustrative pictures. 8x10 B&W 
only. Rates equal or better than highest in field. 


Sports Illustrated, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, N. Y. Weekly. 25c per issue. Percy Knauth, 
Articles Editor. Wants all types of outdoor articles 
—3000-6000 words. Wants quality writing and 
respect for facts. Mr. Knauth says “Adventure, 
yes; hokum, no.”’ Query first. Pix not always neces- 
sary. 35 mm color preferred. $1,000 up, on accept- 
ance for articles. Top general magazine space rates 
for pix, also on acceptance. 


TAM—tThe Archers’ Magazine, P.O, Box 832, 
Norristown, Pa. Monthly. 25c per issue. J. W. 
Anderson, Articles Editor. Seeks articles on hunt- 
ing, bow-fishing, archery. 1000 words with one or 
two pix. See “Damon Howatt—Bow Maker” and 
“Sport in the Bullrushes” in the June issue. Pay- 
ment approximately lc per word with 50c to $2.50 
extra for pix, B&W glossies preferred. Query first. 
May pay more for something especially good. 


Yachting, 205 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 
Monthly. 50c per issue. Critchell Rimington, Edi- 
tor. Seeks 3000-4000 word articles on boating. 
Will accept complete articles or answer query. 
Pays 3-4c per word. Wants 8x10 B&W glossie pix. 
Pays $5.00 for pix. Purchases North American 
serial rights only. 





Reading Rack Booklets Cont. from pg. 43 


200,000 copies printed—¥ cent thereafter. 
In effect, this amounts (for first-time writers 
with GRRS) to $250 cash for an average 
manuscript which sells 100,000 copies . . . 
with hopes and prayers that it will sell past 
the 200,000 mark. This happens often 
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enough to add a pinch of speculative excite- 
ment to the experience of a check in the 
mail instead of a returned manuscript. 
GRRS goes over $250 with their two and 
three time veteran writers. 

Jack Meyer cites the case of a GRRS title, 
“Profits are a Man’s Best Friend”; it ran to 
812,275 copies sold before it became a shelf 
item. “Profits” was not a free-lance job; it 
was a reprint of a speech by U.S. Steel Prexy 
Roger M. Blough. 

But compensation for free-lance copy may 
go higher than the quarter-cent, eighth-cent 
royalty melon. Over at Employee Relations, 
Inc., Bob Snibbe favors paying higher for the 
works of more skillful writers—on tougher 
subjects. He figufres he has perhaps four free 
lancers who repeat with him. He pays them 
substantially more than beginners receive. 


What You Should Know About the Role 
of Boss-uncle 


Actual choice of subject, as already sug- 
gested, does not demand that the writer be a 
Ph.D in the field. Recently, I had lunch with 
a prolific writer in the home-handyman cate- 
gory. He had two fingers in bandages. “Some 
day,” he said through mists of pain, “some 
of the guys who read my stuff are going to 
discover I can’t even hammer a nail!” If 
lovelorn columns can be turned out by crusty 
old ex-city-editors, and garden lore pieces 
composed by men who live in apartments 
miles from a tree—then it’s possible for a 
good non-fiction article writer to rap out 
something . . . on most anything. 

How do you do it—what trade secrets need 
to be imparted to convert a standard model 
feature writer into one who can write for the 
reading racks? To Bob Snibbe, it is impor- 
tant to know something about the objectives 
of the reading rack program. Flip back to 
the ghost of old Mr. Snodgrass, happily me- 
andering from desk to desk and workbench 
to workbench, asking about the kids, the 
tomato plants, the in-laws, the journey to 
work, the. state of one’s health. In some 
measure, house organs have done some of 
this counselling ... but any one house organ 


cannot afford the kind of talent it takes to 

be a friendly old boss-uncle—in print. 
“Look at it this way,” suggests Mr. Snibbe. 

“We have come a long way in technical 





YOUR SUCCESS IS MY BUSINESS 


MS typing: 65c per 1000 words, plus postage; technical, 
75c per 1000; with editing, 1.00 per 1000. Will style, 
edit, proofread, and correct galleys, pageproofs, etc., 
$1.00 per page. Researching, rewriting, other services 
rated on request. 


ALLISON JENNINGS 
11 W. 74th Street New York 23, N. Y. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Quickly and neatly, by professional typist. Correction in 
spelling, grammar, punctuation and sentence structure. 
75c per 1,000 words. Typing only 65c per 1,000 words. 
Extra first and last pa . Free carbon. 10% discount on 
manuscripts over 5 000 words. 


DOROTHY'S SECRETARIAL SERVICE 
410 Petroleum St. LaMarque, Texas 








EASIEST WAY TO MAKE $i TO $10 DAILY 
WRITING FILLERS 


Will Heideman's New 1959 Revised Course & Markets 
No long training or professional style and plotting technique 
meogee. Shows how to write humor, juvenile mores house- 
hold tips, etc. C with sample. 150 “mnarkets, 
also month of help to 1500 words of fillers if you order now. 

se Fe — courses and help available. Return this a4 an and 


“s c. SLOAN, Publisher's Agent 


®. ©. Box 1008, Dept. Glendale, California 











SONGWRITERS 


PROTECT YOUR IDEAS! 
HOLD ALL SONGS, POEMS! 
Write for safe, correct procedure! 


SONG SERVICE 
Dept. W. 333 W. 56th St. New York 19, N. Y. 








WRITE AND SELL 


Professionally styled work typed, with minor 
corrections. 55c per M. Minimum, $1.50 per 


mss. 
With revisions: $1.00 per M. Please include postage. 


THE TYPE-WRITE SHOP 


Box 493 Hartford, Conn. 





OFFBEAT 


SEARCHES FOR NEW WRITERS 
SHORT STORY, ARTICLE, POETRY 
CASH AWARDS 


Write: Contest Editor, Offbeat, 
Box 618, Encino, Calif., for entry blank. 








MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Typed as instructed. Corrasable Bond; one free carbon, 
extra first and last sheet. 65¢ per thousand words, 
minor corrections. Minimum $1.00. 


Fast, efficient service. 


FLORETTA BOSWELL 


6544 Garland Lincoln 5, Nebraska 











GHOSTWRITER 
Over twenty years experience in mending — 
for marketing. | do not tell what to do. | DO IT 
FOR YOU! Reference women's WHO'S WHO. 
Correspondence requires return postage. 


NATALIE NEWELL 
2942 S.W. 27th Avenue, W.D. Miami 33, Florida 
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knowledge. We have machines that can 
work 200,000 calculations a minute. We can 
fly 2,000 miles an hour, and more. We have 
drugs for just about every ailment there is. 
But people in industry still have the same 
frustrations, the same complexes, the same 
personal problems they had 100 years ago.” 

In filling their role as benevolent “boss- 
uncle” to employees, the reading rack book- 
lets must submerge some of their more crass, 
practical messages. For example, a booklet 
about the weather gives an interesting, illus- 
trated view of the whole subject of meteor- 
ology. It tells about cirrus clouds, nimbus 
clouds, the barometer, “cold fronts,” humid- 
ity. Very interesting. Very educational. 

Where’s the hidden gimmick? The booklet 
also suggests that all who work should get an 
earlier start when there’s snow under foot, 
should be armed with rubbers and raincoat 
to forestall colds, when it’s raining. 

A portion (the small minority) of reading 
rack booklets may contain no hidden (or un- 
hidden) messages whatever. Even when that 
happens, it’s evident that the motives are 
still a foot thick; that pocket booklet on the 
coming season’s football schedules is in- 
tended to stamp the employer as a right guy, 
one who is not always cracking the whip and 
counting his money after all. 

For finger exercises in picking subjects and 
finding angles, consider titles and their pur- 
poses. Sometimes the message is almost sub- 
liminal, but it’s there: 

“Drive Safely” (To get you to work on 
time, all the time—where your work can 
pay off); “Every Home Needs a Budget” 
(To keep you out of hock—garnishee pro- 
cedures are bookkeeping headaches, and a 
debt-ridden employee is a discontented one) ; 
“Relax, Man!” (To help you confine your 
relaxing . . . to. your own time!) ; “What to 
Make With Leftovers” (To teach a lesson in 
thrift . . . which can rub off in less wasteful 
work on the job) ; “What Makes a Rumor?” 
(To show how rumors get started and grow, 
and change form . . . and thereby help stem 
temptations to believe the wrong things 
about the company). 

Shop talk to aspiring reading rack writers, 
in the view of the editors, does not call for 
a-b-c’s of writing . . . use short sentences, and 
all that. 
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“Writing for the reading racks,” says Jack 
Meyer, “is not an art to be taught by corres- 
pondence to brand-new writers. It’s an as- 
signment for seasoned professionals, who 
know all about ‘short sentences’ and the ‘you 
attitude,’ and the need for illustrations and 
anecdotes and examples. To be sure, there is 
nothing to prevent brand-new writers from 
trying out. Occasionally . . . very, very occa- 
sionally . . . a brand-new writer just happens 
to hit with the right touch. But generally, 
meaning 99 per cent of the time, the reading 
racks serve their clients by bringing them 
writers which those clients could not afford 
to hire and publish on their own.” 


Here are Some Pointers: 


1. “Break it up”—Consider the final physical 
form of a reading rack book, which is not 
type-filled page after unbroken type-filled 
page. To be sure, the editor will break things 
up. But the writer can help by providing for 
such things as short paragraphs that lend 
themselves to “bullet” paragraph marks. . . 
separate quickie paragraphs (facts, anec- 
dotes, statistics) that can be boxed . . . short 
anecdotes strategically scattered, that can be 
bold-faced or indented. 

2. Play games—On some subjects, interest- 
rousing, reader-stimulating tricks might in- 
clude a quiz, at the end of the piece, to self- 
test the reader; or scattered one-question or 
two-question quizzes through the copy. Or: 
puzzle versions of some of the text; a safety 
book may contain drawings or photos chal- 
lenging readers to find the safety “don’ts.” 
3. Keep it general—Reading rack booklets 
must reach—and hold—a wide range of 
audiences, people running the full gamut in 
age, intellect and interests. Don’t pick “gnat’s 
eyebrow” subjects. How to vacation on a 
mountain peak is too specialized—but how 
to vacation on a budget. . . isn’t. 

4. Pick a subject that’s “illustratable’— 
Reading rack publishers print on good 
paper, but generally uncoated paper. They 
prefer line cuts to halftones much of the 
time, though they'll use photos on occasion. 
But pictures there must be; minimum: One 
for each two facing pages. Copy must be 
concerned with animate, “illustratable” 
themes . . . rather than abstruse subjects. 
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CAREERS IN WRITING 
Careers in Religious Journalism. 
Wolsele 


. $2.50 


WRITER’S BOOKS 


DETECTIVE WRITING 
Mystery Sas Handbook.... 3.95 














REFERENCE 
American Thesaurus of Slang.... 8.50 





Berry and Van den Bark 
meracters bak Story.... 4.50 a, aia 
— Weiting Detective and Mrvtery 5.59 _Dietionary of Thoughts. ........10.00 
Sates SR 5 5 <ceaeedwasike 4.50 Burack oF Encyclopedia of Superstitutions.. 3.50 
m ‘ eee 
Free Lance Writing for a Living. 3.00 MARKETS hae gees... —_ 
Kearney Editor and Publisher Syndicate s 
M 
Free Lance Photographer’ 8 RS ost ncnicicnatrnaels sis 1.00 Manual of Copyright Practice... 6.50 
I Cr rakcenaccieapiees 4.00 Where and How to Sell Your The Law of Literary Property... 5.00 
How to Vong for Money........ 1.50 x hig Bee ac sie riiensgel + 63% Nicholson 
ooajor e riter’s “y :. 5 
How to Write a story and Sell It 2.95 1959 Writer's Market.......... ramet a a a 6% 
t. Jonns athieu an offman : 
Nest Joke ee Ae, Mathieu and Coff igh enti doe os 
oe ee ; NOVEL WRITING olby 
111 Don’ts for Writers.......... 3.09 Cal. of Novel 'Welting.......... 3.50 Rapid Vocabulary Builder. ....... 1.00 
i a silane How to Write a Novel.......... 4.00 Roget’s Thesaurus.............. 1.90 
Playwriting 4.00 omro Touch Typing in Ten Lessons... 1.00 
_——_ ay oh Novel. . Saale idace, Carmel ‘ MNOS sc ontcinn cme 3.95 
. . esc 
ae the Manuscript. ...... 2.50 Novel in the Making............ 3.50 Webster’s New World Dictionary, 
Successful Interviewing ......... 3.75 "Hara a 2 Seer 6.75 
arr 1 
Techniques of Fiction Writing. .. 4.00 THESE Booxs are selected Western Words..............--. 3.75 
eGraw by the editors of WriTErR’s 
The Writer’s Craft............. 4.95 Y : 
” miesing Ang ‘ Dicest as the most authori- . wes shone WRITING ‘ 
Writers: Here’s How........... 1.25 tative and helpful for writers rofessional Short Story Writing. 4.50 
Rei we: 1 b Mowery 
Writi d Selli Short wisi ing to earn more about a ¢ p e 
Humor , sented 04 as = 2.95 their profession. You’re en- | Write wots es Aart 4.50 
Burac titled to return books for full | — short Story Writing for a Profi 
: suet conti Baty t.. 3.00 
Magy td Christian Publications 3.00 cash refund within ten days | ag ay ing for a Pro! 
Writing = ie Seen... ....... 3.00 if not thoroughly satisfied. Writers: Help Yourselves ....... 2.50 
eranger Reid 
Wilting « Biography........... 2.00 PLAYWRITING Writing Magazine Fiction....... 3.50 
Pc ‘cti Playwright at Work............. . —— 
Wilting of Fiction, TS cee os 4.50 "Ta — 3.50 Writing the Confession Story.... 3.00 
Se ree 3.00 Folaters = Playwriting......... 2.50 ollett 
Meredith iggh 
ee Pee. -..-.>---- 3.95 PLOTTING AND REVISION TV AND RADIO 
How to Revise Your Own Stories 2.00 ie . 
ARTICLE WRITING ‘amilton 8 Television Plays for Writers.... 5.00 
Hew to Mehe $18.0 000 A Year Plots, 8 ee 2.95 : oo * : 
F Lance Writing.......... { immons | . ric Heath’s Writing for 
‘Fever ae — 36 ta Situations.......... 3.00 Television : re 6.95 
H ollt 
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5. Avoid controversy—Reading rack book- 
lets don’t take sides . . . unless it’s against 
sin, and in favor of motherhood. Contro- 
versial stands must be avoided. This means 
not only partisanship in matters of politics, 
religion, and race. It means keeping out of 
such frays as: treating or not treating water 
supplies, for tooth hygiene; progressive vs. 
traditional education; women vs. men as 
safest drivers; college training vs. experience 
as most important for business; big cars vs. 
small cars as the best buy. 

6. Change the pace—The reading rack book- 
let, like the Arabian gal who spun out 1,000 
tales on as many nights, keeps its audience 
by changing the pace—making ’em wonder 
what’s around the next corner—from page 
to page, and booklet to booklet. 


36 Plot Nots (Cont’d from page 29) 


of the stale ideas which are still being re- 
jected every working day of every week in 
editorial offices throughout the country. If 
what you really want out of writing is 
enough rejection slips to paper the den, in- 
cluded above are 36 stories guaranteed to 
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bring you rejects enough to paper the whole 
house. But if what you want out of writing 
is to see your stories in print, and see them 
there regularly, the preceding list is a good 
reminder of the kind of thing to stay away 
from. 


The Old Switcheroo 


One last word. No matter what any editor 
says, no cliché is ever really dead, and no 
doubt practically all of the ideas I men- 
tioned above will find their way into print 
again sometime in the future. But not in the 
way I have described them. 

This brings us to that last standby of the 
writer desperate for story ideas, the varia- 
tion, the old switcheroo. If you can take one 
of the 36 clichés listed above, and give it a 
brand new twist, so it doesn’t look like the 
same story any more, you may have a sale 
on your hands. If you search hard enough 
in the magazines on the stands today, you'll 
find one or more of these variations cur- 
rently in print. 

Actually, it’s much the same as the old 
two-men-on-a-desert-island cartoon. Every 
cartoon editor in the business will tell you 
he’s sick of those two men on that desert 
island, but there are still variations on the 
gag being bought and published every day in 
the week. But for the new cartoonist, a desert 
island is a good place to stay away from. 
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Sell Your Short-Shorts to Best Markets 


Our agency sells short-shorts for $75 to $850 apiece. 
by all means send om) is for marketing. Readi 


If you have written pomahere which you think should sell 
ing and handling fee: $3 each. 
BERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent, Ocean City, 


commission on sales. 
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Thanks Palmer 
For Success 


“After only half 

a dozen lessons I 

sold my first article 

(to U. S. Camera). 

I then re-wrote it 

ss and sold it to an- 

her publication, and recently 

a lapted it for a third. The success 

have been having — my first 

mmercial writing has been due 

the helpful supervision and en- 

ouragement received from the 

Falmer staff.”—Mrs. Elizabeth N. 
Halburnt, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Continuous 
Sales to 
Big Publisher 


“Palmer training 
has enabled me to 
put color and hu- 
man interest into 
several stories for 
business papers 

which ordinarly would be cold, dry 
news reports. For instance, my 
story in Textile W orld contained 
many of the ‘musts’ that make a 
story. It was responsible for a con- 
tinuous list of assignments for Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Co. Without 
Palmer training the story would 
probably have fallen flat on its 
face.’—Charles A. Leach, Sayles- 
ville, R.I. 


Thanks Palmer 
for Help 
“The wealth of 


information in your 
lessons, covering all 
phases of writing, 
plus the utmost in 
help from excellent 
instructors, leaves 
no question about writing tech- 
niques. I haven’t completed the 
course yet, but I wouldn’t have my 
check for an article if it weren’t for 
the guidance of Palmer Institute.” 
—Billie Cook, Vallejo, California 


New Writer Sells to Coronet, Reader's Digest 


“What can Palmer training give me? I asked myself six months ago. 
Already I’ve sold to Coronet, Reader’s Digest, Farm Journal, 
and The Lutheran. My Palmer instructor has been of invaluable 


help — constructive in criticism, yet prompt to comment on good work.” 
—Mrs. Katharine Benion, Milton, Pa. 
additional sales of $100.) 


How Much Is Your Income 
‘rom Writing Increasing In 1959? 


Here's How Palmer 
yraduates Are Succeeding 


(Note: Mrs. Benion later reported 


Are you satisfied with your present income? Or are 
you anxious to attain more worthwhile sales? It may not 
be because you lack the talent necessary to be a big-money 
writer that success seems slow in coming your way. Per- 
haps you, like many Palmer students, need to acquire 
the better professional techniques which editors are look- 
ing for. This is the kind of results Palmer has been 
producing for over 40 years in helping writers find the 
most direct road to recognition and financial success. 

Editors are quick to agree the demand is greater 
today than ever before for interesting, well-written manu- 
scripts. In fact, more Palmer writers are taking advantage 
of this present need and are selling more material at 
higher rates. 

If you really want to make a success of your writing, 
you owe it to yourself to find out how Palmer’s thorough 
training and individual guidance by professional writers 
will help you. Palmer’s unique training prepares you for 
NOT just one, field of writing but for all: short stories, 
novels, mysteries, TV-radio scripts, and feature articles. 


free Lesson Shows How 


To learn more about how your income may be increased, we 
urge you to send for this generous free offer: Typical lesson 
pac kage of our proven home-study course with actual writing 
assignments, plus 40-page book, “The Art of Writing Salable 
Stories.” See for yourself how Palmer’s professional writer- 
instructors can help you put life, action, real salability into 
your stories. This may be the important turning point in 
your career. No obligation. No salesman will call. Send for 
your Free Lesson and Book today! 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 


Only School of Writing Accredited by 
National Home Study Council 


1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J-99 
Hollywood 28, California 


Since 1917 





Approved 


The Art | for Veterans 
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Mail this reminder coupon or send postcard 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 
FREE 1680 N. Sycamore 
Hollywood 28, Calif. Desk J-99 
Please send me free typical lesson package and book, ‘““The Art of Writing 


Salable Stories,"’ which explains how I may increase my income from 
writing. This is confidential. No salesman will call. Please print clearly. 





Address 


City Zone State 
Please print clearly. Veterans check here (] 
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EXTRA SERVICES 


That Make the Difference 


Y AID to book writers is well known, but 
something I have said little about is the 
extra considerations that my clients are 
. receiving constantly. Allow me to mention just a 
few: 


@ INSURANCE. All manuscripts are now in- 
sured while in my possession, without cost to 
the client. 


DISTINCTION. The manuscripts I revise are 
typed on attractive 20-lb Hemlock Erasable 
paper. 


SAFETY. Incoming letters and manuscripts 
are kept secure in a post office box, to which 
only I have the combination. 


Obtaining insurance for clients’ manuscripts was 
not a simple procedure, since a standard pclicy of 
this type does not exist and a special one had to be 
written. % The quality Hemlock Erasable paper I 
use for manuscripts is shipped direct to me from 
eastern jobbers, when ordinary paper could be pur- 
chased locally. % Twice each day a trip is made to 
the main post office, rather than have your literary 
property left on a desk or dropped through a slot in 
the office door. 


Why am I making these extra efforts and incur- 
ring added expense, when they could easily be 
avoided? Simply because I care enough about my 
clients to give them the best. Assistance in making 
books marketable is my specialty, and, needless to 
say, my work is directed toward royalty publication. 


Write now for my free pamphlet, 
BOOK WRITING HELP. It will pro- 
vide the “successward push” you need. 








INCLUDED IN MY 
BOOK WRITING 
AIDS ARE THESE: 


CRITICISM. Clear, non- 
technical instruction tells 
you how to make your 
own revision. 


EDITING. Line-by-line 
correction. Augmented 
by written criticism when 
needed. 


REVISION. The full re- 
write completed for you, 
with a new manuscript 
ready for submission. 


GHOST-WRITING. A 
finished book bearing 
your name, built from 
your notes or outline. 
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